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by REBECCA H. LATIMER 


Three Thousand Years, and One Day, 
in Anatolia 


ISTORY LINGERS IN QUIET PLACES. Drowsy, neglected, off-the-highway 
H villages may harbor a richer flavor of the past than famous monu- 

ments. Any shy ghost wishing to find shelter in Stratford-on-Avon 
or the Colosseum of Rome must inevitably be exorcised by the procession of 
tourists and the rumbling of busses. 

Fortunately, there are a few areas of the world where antiquities still 
slumber in forgotten tranquillity, where — thanks to a lack of familiar cui- 
sine and modern plumbing — the tourist has not yet dared to venture. 

One of these oases is that beautiful, subtle, and mysterious land known 
to us as Asia Minor, and called by its Turkish inhabitants Anadolu (Anato- 
lia). Istanbul and Izmir have their cruise ships, their multi-languaged 
guides, their souvenir shops and luxury hotels, but inland the picture is dif- 
ferent. The visitor to Anatolia is not sheltered within a crowd of his coun- 
terparts; he must boldly make his own arrangements, setting out, a solitary 
pilgrim, without a uniformed guide or a reclining seat in his omnibus. 
Such an intrepid fellow feels that he may class himself as an explorer if he 
darts off from Ankara on a day’s trip to the ancient capital of the Hittites at 
Bogazkoy, or roughs it overnight in a Kayseri hotel in order to see the fan- 
tastic tufa cones and frescoed caves in the valley of Urgiip. 

Yet all of Anatolia is richly rewarding to the enterprising visitor. Hittite 
sculptures, Roman amphitheatres, Byzantine castles, and Seljuk mosques are 
scattered like largesse all across the plains of the high, arid plateau, through 
the wild, wooded mountain ranges, and along the brilliant shores of the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea—so blue in the summer. 

In the 1950s when we were in Ankara, there was no comprehensive 
guide book to the area, so for clues to these archaeological treasures we went 
to the records of earlier travelers and were rewarded by a surprising number 
of allusions to currently identifiable areas and places. Writing scornfully 
of the people of Cappadocia who begged not to be awarded their freedom, 
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Strabo was referring to a province whose modern aspect we knew well — 
Kayseri. Xenophon’s weary men getting drunk on honey near the Black 
Sea were not far from the delightful port of Trabzon. Ibn Battuta, who 
crossed Anatolia in the fourteenth century, lured us to Alanya to be be- 
witched by the magnificent Seljuk shipyard, the waters of the quiet bay 
whispering within its arched stone slips. And Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq, 
Ambassador from Vienna to the court of Suleiman the Magnificent from 
1554 to 1562, gave us a clear picture of haw modern Amasya, hanging over 
the swirling waters of the Yeshilirmak, glittered as the summer capital of 
a great emperor. 

But it was an American missionary who started us off on what proved to 
be one of our richest experiences. Henry J. Van Lennep was our guide to 
the ancient city of Pessinus. 

Mr. Van Lennep was, it seemed, a geographer manqué as well as a mis- 
sionary. His was not a light, gossipy account of his journey in 1864 from 
Tokat (near Amasya) to Smyrna (modern Izmir). He took two volumes 
to do justice to his forty-one day trip, and he illustrated it with very competent 
sketches of antiquities and points of interest. He made frequent geological 
observations, lovingly recording “argilaceous shale” or “feldspathic trachyte,” 
and he carried with him an American barometer “with the latest improve- 
ments of Professor Guyot of Princeton.” (He reported that the barometer 
“bore itself admirably” even when the horse carrying it fell head over heels 
— the horse was bruised but not the barometer.) The last pages of the second 
volume of Mr. Van Lennep’s record are devoted to “Hypsometrical Observa- 
tions made in Asia Minor in 1864,” covering some fifty-seven locations, in- 
cluding the altitude of his lodgings in Ankara (3,334 feet). Traveling 
with him was his ten-year-old son Willie, a nephew, and a person he briefly 
described as a young American gentleman from Brooklyn. 

Mr. Van Lennep’s route took him through Ankara, our own headquar- 
ters as we were reading about his journey, and it was just after he left An- 
kara that he, apologetically, reported that he was ill. “The high and cold 
wind has made us all unwell today. I have an overpowering head-ache for 
my share, and what seems like a touch of the intermittent fever. Balu 
Kooyoomjoo is six hours from Angora, and there are said to be interesting 
ruins in the neighborhood. But I was too unwell to seek them out.” Fortu- 
nately they were better in the morning and rode on towards Sivrihisar, 
which they reached the fifth day’s journey from Ankara. (Sivrihisar we 
knew, for it was four hours from Ankara by the modern highway to Eskishe- 
hir.) 

From Sivrihisar the small caravan journeyed to Balhisar, the site of the 
old Phrygian city of Pessinus. Pessinus had been only a name for a Phrygian 
temple-state when we first read it in The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
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Empire; we had come upon it again in Sir William Ramsay’s book on his 
archaeological wanderings in the area, but we could not find it on the 
official road map. 

The highway map of Turkey in the 1950s was a singularly uncluttered 
chart. There were some good thick red lines on it, indicating all-weather, 
water-bound macadam roads, and there were a few thick black lines around 
the larger cities showing modern high-speed highways, but there was a 
predominance of thin green lines which indicated unimproved dirt roads, 
frequently impassable. There was, moreover, a startling amount of blank 
area where no roads at all were shown. 

Soon after we came across Mr. Van Lennep’s report of his journey, we 
discovered in a local bookstore a set of large-scale maps of the various prov- 
inces of Turkey. There were not many empty places on these sheets. They 
were sprinkled with villages and threaded by a network of roads. We knew 
that most of these were not paved roads, not all-weather roads, but perhaps- 
possible-in-dry-season roads. What’s more, these maps were starred with 
small red dots that indicated ruins or sites of earlier cities. The highway 
map had marked 135 such sites, but these maps showed many, many more, 
and there were a good many right around Ankara. 


II 


Thinking that Mr. Van Lennep might lead us to some interesting, nearby 
antiquities, one wet spring afternoon we began to work out his route on the 
large-scale maps. It was difficult to follow him because he often stayed at 
such small villages their names were meaningless — Chzftiler (The Farm- 
ers), or Ortakéy (The Middle Village). If he happened upon many such 
vague names in succession he could get quite a distance away from us, but 
we would box the compass all around and eventually pick him up again. 

Sivrihisar was one of the points where we picked him up again. And 
then Mr. Van Lennep and Willie and the nephew and the young man from 
Brooklyn went south and a bit east, arriving in a few hours at Balhisar. And 
there on our large-scale map was Balhisar, with a thin line leading to it 
from Sivrihisar, a track, a trail, an “unimproved” road, but not much over 
fifteen miles long. If it were not too rough, if the ruts were not too deep, if 
it had not rained recently, we might be able to get through to Pessinus and 
we vowed to try it, come summer. 

So early one July morning we started off, taking with us Mr. Van Len- 
nep, a large thermos of water, some sandwiches, and the map of Ankara 
province. A light shower had fallen the night before, laying the dust. The 
air was crystal clear and we felt immensely optimistic one minute and very 
doubtful of success the next. 
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“The map has a cluster of red dots right beside Balhisar,” I said to Fred. 
“There must be some ruins left.” 

Fred slowed up while a flock of sheep decided whether to cross the road. 
“Don’t forget,” he answered, “Van Lennep said that people had been taking 
the marble for use in building at Sivrihisar. That was ninety years ago; I 
can’t believe that there’s much of anything left now.” 

Van Lennep had been quite specific: “Balahissar is old Pessinus, well 
known more than 1000 years ago for its beautiful marble temples and other 
public buildings. The ruins are comparatively in a virgin state. A little 
digging has taken place just outside the village on the south, where fine 
marble slabs have been taken up to be used for building purposes at Sivri 
Hissar.” 

He had described an amphitheatre, drawing a sketch of it which showed 
many of the marble seats still in place on the curving terraces above the 
grassy stage. We could not know how much was left of the temples, the 
porticoes, and the sculptures described by Mr. Van Lennep, but we hoped 
to be able to identify the theatre, by the slope of the hill, if not by the marble 
seats. 

Sivrihisar, as we approached it, looked both beautiful and mysterious. It 
was laid in the curve of a long, black, jagged mountain whose crest was a 
series of small peaks, like tossed waves of black lava; just below this crest 
clung the remains of an old castle. As we entered the town, the dark, forbid- 
ding mountain contrasted sharply with the white houses of the town below 
it, where the flat red roofs made horizontal planes broken only by the slim 
minarets of the mosques and the green splashes made by the leafy branches 
of poplars and willows. 

As we rounded the curve into town, a solemn flock of geese crossed in 
front of us, and a team of horses trotted by drawing a shallow cart painted 
with brilliant flowers and arabesques. Then we found ourselves driving 
between handsome houses of brick and timber, some smooth with white 
plaster, others showing a herringbone design of ruddy brick. Each upper 
story swelled out over the narrow sidewalk like the stern of a medieval gal- 
leon. Sivrihisar means “Pointed Castle” — as sivri-sinek, a pointed fly, means 
a mosquito in Turkish — and this provincial town seemed as charming as 
its name. 

As we knew we must leave the paved highway at this point, we stopped 
at a gas station to ask the way to Balhisar. 

The young attendant was surprised. “The road goes,” he said. “But there 
is nothing at Balhisar. Why will you go there?” 

“We read that many old things from the Roman times were to be seen 
there,” we said. 
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“Tt is true that long ago there was marble in Balhisar,” he said. “But 
the people have brought much of it here. Over there you may see some,” 
pointing to an untidy heap of marble slabs lying on the other side of the 
dusty road. 

It was uncanny to hear Van Lennep’s words echoing down the century! 
We looked sadly at the too-large pile of evidence of Van Lennep’s veracity, 
but we were still determined to see Pessinus, marble or no marble. 

We could get only the most general of directions, just a waving of hands, 
an “over there, that way, easy to find,” and answering direct questions about 
the road itself, “Oh, it’s not bad; of course it’s not good, but it goes.” Only 
one firm fact did we gather, that we must start out on the track that ran 
southeast out of Sivrihisar. We wished we had thought to bring a compass. 
We also wished that Sivrihisar had offered us the same service they had given 
Mr. Van Lennep — they had sent with him a mounted guide flourishing a 
lance — but times had changed. We started off on the southeast track and 
only just outside the city we were brought to a halt. 

The road was blocked by the construction of a new highway which, as 
it crossed the Balhisar lane, was also crossing a small valley which had been 
bridged by a narrow fill. We sat in the quiet car, looking up at the highway, 
and I sighed, thinking that our expedition to Balhisar was over before it 
had really gotten underway. I might have realized that our pause was 
purely for reconnaissance. My husband has always treated a car much like 
a cow pony and as soon as he had discovered a point of attack, we were off 
along the meadow and then suddenly charging up the soft, sandy hill at an 
angle that permitted the car to chew, snort, and scramble up to the un- 
finished surface of the construction where various scrapers, shovels, and 
tractors were hard at work. A scraper headed directly for us and I was sure 
we were in serious trouble. The highway was not open to traffic, especially 
from such an unconventional approach. 

The scraper stopped and a large sunburned man jumped out. I thought 
he was an American for a moment; he looked like a Saturday Evening Post 
illustration — big, cheerful, his cap on the back of his head. But his “hello” 
was in Turkish and his hospitality pure Middle-East. “What can I do for 
you?” he asked. “To what place are you going? I am sorry I must say that 
my road does not yet go anywhere.” 

Fred laughed. “Your road has cut our road in two,” he said. “We are 
going to Balhisar.” 

Our friend brightened. “Oh, then you must take it on the other side. If 
you wait only one second, I will call up a buldozar to clear you a way down 
the side.” 

I was charmed by this magnificent offer, but my husband said cheer- 
fully, “Oh, we can go down as we came up,” and off we were again, slither- 
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ing and sliding and finally safely back on the Balhisar lane, waving back at 
the foreman who had stood watching us with some anxiety. We were, at 
last, really on our way. 

Ill 


The Balhisar road was clearly very old. In many places it had been so 
worn down that it ran deep between high banks, and never was it wider 
than the breadth of a hay cart. The ruts were deep but the center did not 
quite scrape the bottom of the car, although once or twice we held our breath. 
It was a lonely road; there were no houses edging it, no fences, no sign that 
the plain was inhabited except the very existence of the road itself. There 
were no trees, only the hillocky plains covered with rough shrubs and wiry 
grass. Far, far away were mountains. Sometimes our road met a twin of it- 
self, narrow and dusty, converging at an informal crossroads, or flowing in 
at a tangent. Twice we could see that this new lane led to a group of dwel- 
lings under a distant grove of trees, but generally the village was only im- 
plied by the direction of the track. It was impossible to guess whether we 
should take one of these other roads, but we held to our original lane which 
continued to run steadily southeast. 

Again and again the plains of Anatolia had reminded us of the ocean and 
now, again, we felt embarked upon the sea. We were continually rising up 
a small swell and then sliding down into a gully, to rise again on the other 
side. 

I remember once, years ago, crossing from Finland on a freighter. We 
woke one morning to an empty, lonely, northern sea, cold and bare; and 
then, suddenly, framed by the brass circle of our porthole, we saw a four- 
masted schooner under full sail, racing southward. 

The appearance of a shepherd on the Balhisar road had the same dra- 
matic impact. Nothing stirred along the lane and then, incredibly, a man 
was standing on the bank. Indeed it was so startling that I half believed 
that he had come right up out of the ground, until I saw the sheep that 
slowly followed him, grazing hungrily on the scrawny grass. 

Fred stopped the car and called to him. “Selaam aletkum|” 

We had never grown accustomed to this romantic greeting which was 
not used in the cities, but, instead, evoked a world further south, a land of 
untamed deserts, of the black tents of the Bedouins, of fierce raids and blood 
feuds. Selaam aletkum, “May peace be on you,” — and the answer is irrevo- 
cable. If the reply is given, Aletzkum selaam, “And on you, peace!” the 
traveler is henceforth an honored guest upon whom no harm must fall. 
Peace has never been an abstract word in the Middle East. 

Therefore, echoing Doughty and Sir Richard Burton, not forgetting 
Gertrude Bell — each of whom had often used this salutation with a good 
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deal more suspense than we did now — Fred said, “Selaam aletkum!” The 
shepherd gazed at him a moment and then answered, “Aletkum selaam|\” 

I did not know how my husband felt, but I was frankly relieved. I had 
been remembering the long, long history of Pessinus, a history stained with 
cruelty and violence, and it had been easy to wonder if some of the centuries- 
old fanaticism still lingered in such remote corners of Anatolia. 

It seems as if no one knows exactly when Pessinus was first founded. It 
is known that there had been a crossroads at the spot long before the Hittites 
began marching by on their annual expeditions south. It was, however, the 
Phrygians who made Pessinus famous, for it was the capital of a temple-state 
in the Phrygian kingdom. There the Great Mother Goddess, Cybele, was 
worshiped in the temple where thousands of sacred slaves took part in orgi- 
astic rites similar to those of Dionysus. These slaves were ruled by priests 
who, in turn, were dominated by the High Priest known as Atys. 

The fatal legend that had grown up around the role of Atys imposed a 
terrible obligation on the man called to assume the office of High Priest. 
Atys was thought to have been born of a virgin who conceived after a 
pomegranate had been placed in her bosom, but a brutal tragedy followed 
this pretty prelude. Atys died suddenly and, while some thought that he had 
been killed by a wild boar, a conviction grew that he had laid himself down 
under a pine tree where he “unmanned himself and bled to death.” This, 
then, was the legend that the Phrygians celebrated as a creed, and each new 
High Priest of Cybele was emasculated in a savage ceremony. Even old Gib- 
bon, writing in The Decline and Fall, displayed emotion — in a footnote: 
“The transition of Atys, from the wildest enthusiasm to sober, pathetic com- 
plaint for his irretrievable loss, must inspire a man with pity, a eunuch with 
despair.” 

There are various speculations on the origins of the Phrygians and they 
are generally thought to have been Indo-Europeans. They entered the 
Anatolian scene just as the Hittite power began to wane about a thousand 
years before Christ. Their kings, usually called Gordius or Midas, ruled 
from Sinop on the Black Sea through western Anatolia almost to the Aegean 
Sea for about three centuries. 

A team of archaeologists led by Rodney Young of the University of 
Pennsylvania have been excavating at Gordium, the ancient capital of the 
Phrygian kingdom, for several years. Not long ago they opened the tomb 
of the next-to-last Phrygian king, Gordius, who had been laid under a 
mound 155 feet high. When Professor Young tunneled into this enormous 
tumulus, he found beautifully wrought bronze bowls and cauldrons which 
showed that these “barbarians” had an unusual gift for expressing beauty 
in difficult materials. 
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The son of this great king was the last Midas, the last Phrygian king in 
fact, and while the legend of his ancestor whose touch was golden is familiar 
to us all, the story of the death of the last Midas, when the wild Cimmerians 
swept down to conquer his kingdom, is less known, although he chose to 
die by the extraordinary device of drinking off a goblet of bull’s blood. 

We had been to Gordium earlier and had seen the tremendous tumulus 
before it was opened. Gordium was only twenty-five miles from Balhisar 
and it also was at the tag-end of a cat’s cradle of tracks across the plains. One 
thing was certain, however; we would not find at Balhisar a team of Amer- 
ican archaeologists hard at work. We had begun to think we would be lucky 
to find Balhisar at all. The shepherd had told us we were going in the right 
direction, but that had been quite a while ago. 


IV 


We came upon it from above, the plain having risen imperceptibly as it 
approached Mt. Dindymus. We had come up a small, rough hill and as we 
reached the top, there below us was Balhisar, its few small houses following 
a tree-bordered stream down a narrow valley. We were surprised and 
pleased to see it, but the people of Balhisar were even more surprised and 
fully as pleased to see us. 

The car was surrounded at once when we drew up in the village. Men, 


women, and children hurried out of their homes. The head man, the muh- 
tar, bustled up to welcome us with dignified formality and the women smiled 
shyly at me. We restrained our habitual American compulsion to waste no 
time and sat in the car for a few minutes. Then my husband got out of the 
car. “Is there a coffee house?” he asked. “Perhaps we could have a cup of 
coffee.” A shadow fell over their faces. The mayor shook his head. “There 
is none,” he said. “Coffee we have not.” 

A man standing near moved up closer. “Perhaps you will drink tea,” he 
said. “There is tea.” 

“Tea would be fine; indeed we truly prefer tea to coffee,” Fred said. 

They all smiled. “Very good,” the mayor said. “Ramazan will get tea 
for you.” 

Ramazan could not conceal his pleasure that his suggestion had been suc- 
cessful; as he hurried off to fetch the tea, even his back looked proud. 

Someone else from somewhere brought two straight wooden chairs 
which they set on the ground by the car. Fred and I sat in them, drinking 
our steaming tea, while the crowd watched us with eager interest. 

After we had explained that we were Americans and lived in Ankara, 
Fred said casually, “We have heard that there are old things here, old build- 
ings from long ago.” 
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“There are many ruins,” the mayor answered, “but most of them are 
a distance from here; it would take some hours to reach them.” 

We felt very deflated indeed. Fred said hesitantly, “We heard that there 
was a theatre.” 

They all brightened visibly at this. “There is a theatre; it is just across the 
stream and up the hill — you can go in your car to the theatre.” 

It was clear now that the other ruins were not accessible by car, but we 
were willing to settle for the theatre and Ramazan offered to show us the 
way. He got into the front seat, a sturdy fellow with blue eyes under luxuri- 
ant brown eyebrows. He sat there with great dignity and a disarming air of 
self-importance. 

As we crossed the stream and started through the single street on the 
east side of the village, Fred remarked, “Balhisar is very old, isn’t it? I sup- 
pose you find coins and things when you are plowing. . .” 

“We do, we do indeed. Have you interest in these things? If you wish 
to stop the car, I’ll get some for you, easily, Elder Brother,” he said, using the 
country form of address. 

As the car halted, men came from the fields, the women from the houses, 
and children from everywhere. The word “coins,” and a few scurried off 
and were back, thrusting coins at Fred. As he was looking them over, try- 
ing to make out a design or a date through the dirt and verdigris, an old man 
came up to me and opened his hand. On the creased palm lay four grainy- 
glass bracelets in rich, medieval colors. He held a red one up to the light 
and it glowed as deeply as wine in a crystal glass; the blue was the sky itself; 
the yellow the sun; and the green the sun- celui depths of the sea. Little 
thicker than a pencil, slightly flattened on the inner surface, they were 
shaped for the upper arm rather than the wrist. Of course I wanted them. 

Hopefully I asked the old fellow if he was willing to sell them. He 
smiled, he even laughed gently; such a nice man, | thought. 

“Yes, Lady Madam, I would sell them,” he said. “I thought perhaps you 
would give me two hundred liras for them.” 

Two hundred liras? Why, that was $70. I laughed too, and shook my 
head ruefully. “They’re lovely, but we are not collectors, not even archae- 
ologists. I just wanted a memento of this pleasant place and this beautiful 
day.” 

To my chagrin, he bowed and stepped back from the car. I could have 
cried. If he had named a lower price, I could have countered with an offer. 
Perhaps he really thought they were worth so much, though most villagers 
had a general idea of what antiquities were worth. Anything valued at two 
hundred liras would clearly belong to the Turkish government and should 
not be offered for sale, though the authorities winked at the marketing of 
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insignificant objects since almost any field in Turkey might turn up an an- 
cient artifact. 

Fred had fared better. He had bought a couple of not easily identifiable 
coins, but a third had Diocletian’s name boldly on it — Diocletian had ruled 
the Roman Empire in the third century! 

“Ready to go?” he asked. 

“An old man has four heavenly glass bracelets, but he wanted two hun- 
dred liras for them,” I said miserably. 

Fred was astonished. He turned to Ramazan. “My wife liked the brace- 
lets she was offered,” he said. “But the price was unjust — two hundred 
liras!” 

It was a serious charge Fred made and Ramazan looked worried. It 
would be an ayip, a disgrace for the village if we should leave feeling that 
they had treated us badly. Ramazan dug into his pocket and turning around, 
gave me half of a green bracelet. (Where had it come from? I wondered. 
Surely he hadn't been walking around with it in his pocket?) 

“Please, Lady Madam, accept this as a gift, I beg you.” 

I took it reluctantly, but it would have been rude to refuse. “Thank 
you,” I said. “It’s very kind of you. This is a fine memento of Balhisar.” 

We drove out of the village and up the hill. We had already spotted 
some carved Roman capitals, a few cut sections of columns, and chipped 
stone slabs scattered through the village — some were built right into the 
houses — but on top of the hill white fragments winked and glittered in the 
sun as if they had been sown by a giant hand. There was nothing of any 
size left, except a large tomb with a Greek inscription. But on the northwest 
slope of the hill which was gently curved, there were unmistakable terraces 
and a few scattered marble seats — Henry J. Van Lennep’s theatre. We sat 
down on the dry grass at the edge of the slope and we felt that Mr. Van Len- 
nep was sitting there too. 

Ramazan pointed vaguely to the south. “Many old ruins down that 
way,” he said. “But the oto couldn’t go. Perhaps you could stav overnight 
and we could walk there. My wife would be greatly honored to have you 
in her house — she has never seen an American. Nor had I until this day,” 
he added honestly. 

I was longing to accept. (Ramazan must surely live in the old-fashioned 
way — no beds, rugs spread on the slightly-raised platform at one end of the 
living room. Would we all eat out of one dish? Would he roast a whole 
sheep in our honor?) But my imagination was running away from reality, 
and Fred was already saying he had to be back in the office early the next 
morning. And our two sons were at home and would worry if we did not 
arrive. Ramazan did not protest; he praised God that we had two sons — 
Allah kavushtursun! May God protect them! — and he would send ram’s 
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meat in the fall for them to eat and grow strong; and if we were unable to 
stay overnight, might he ride with us as far as Sivrihisar? 
“How will you get back, Ramazan efendi?” I asked. 
“T will walk,” he said lightly. 
Fifteen miles. 
V 


We sat there lazily in the warm sun, looking off over the rolling plains 
to the dark mountain above Sivrihisar. What is there about these empty 
landscapes that makes them give off so strong an impression of the events, 
even of the inhabitants of earlier times? We were to have the same feeling 
in Montana at the site of Custer’s last battle on the Little Big Horn, where 
not only the charged atmosphere but the very contours of the land made us 
remember Balhisar. Perhaps the impression comes from the very solitude, 
from the fact that nothing has taken place to blot out the past. 

Thus it was that we sat in the bright sun above the valley and saw Pes- 
sinus as a bustling “emporium,” traders coming and going, slaves perform- 
ing their grim duties at the temple, and Rome itself in 205 B.c. asking that a 
symbol of the Great Mother be sent them to bring good fortune to them in 
their war against the Teutons. 

And then the Phrygians faded away as I remembered that Sir William 
Ramsay had passed this way. He had found near here an inscription that 
spoke of a Galatian lady who had sent the Emperor Trajan a gift of socks; 
Ramsay thought that the socks must have been similar to the glossy white 
Angora socks he himself had bought at Sivrihisar. That very day, as we had 
stopped in Sivrihisar I had seen women offering white handknitted socks 
for sale in the market place, so I felt as close to Sir William as he to the Gala- 
tian woman; I could almost see him and his gentle wife, she in her long 
graceful skirt riding sidesaddle, at the head of their little cavalcade as it 
passed through the valley below. 

Fred stirred and we got up without speaking and went to the car. As we 
drove back down the hill, I said softly to Fred that I had not forgotten the 
bracelets. I said it in Turkish. 

When we reached the bottom of the hill, Ramazan said, “Please, wait 
one minute,” and disappeared behind a house. He came back shortly with 
the blue glass bracelet in his hand. Five liras for it, he said — and the honor 
of the village was redeemed. (Later I found, in the Great Bazaar of Istan- 
bul, that five liras was the average price for such things, though I saw there 
no bracelet of such a blue as mine from Balhisar.) 

I kept looking at the bracelet as we drove back to Ankara. No one was 
ever to give me an exact date for it—one said Phoenician, which seemed 
much too old; and another said Byzantine, which seemed more likely — but 
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I was sure of one thing, it was not Turkish. Its color was so rich, so pure, 
so elemental that its creator must have been a warm, open, uncomplicated 
person. We owned a beautiful old Turkish vase; its colors were delicate, its 
design graceful, but it did not reveal itself to the beholder at first glance. 
The glass bracelet, on the other hand, had none of this subtlety of the Orient; 
it spoke directly to the heart. 

So we came home, to Ankara, wishing that we could write a letter of 
thanks to Mr. Van Lennep. And when we came home to the United States, 
we framed the bracelet between two pieces of clear glass and hung it in our 
window. There it glows like a circle of the Anatolian sky. It seems a symbol 
of the past joined to the present, of the East meeting the West, of good 
emerging from evil — that is to say, a symbol of the world itself and some- 
how, or so I like to think, the translucent sapphire blue of the circlet ex- 
presses hope as well. 





by DE LAMAR JENSEN 


Burckhardt’s Renaissance: 


A Centenary Appraisal 


N THIS, THE ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY Of the publication of Jacob 

Burckhardt’s Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy,’ it seems en- 

tirely justifiable to take another critical look at the work which over 
the years has been so highly acclaimed. Perhaps a meaningful approach to 
such an appraisal will be to examine the numerous revisions made to the 
Burckhardtian picture during the last one hundred years, to delineate the 
features of his synthesis which still seem to possess validity, and finally to 
evaluate the present meaning and importance of Burckhardt’s historical 
method and his judgment of human values. 

Burckhardt had lived a full and perceptive forty-two years when he pub- 
lished his Renaissance in 1860. He was then professor of history and the 
history of art at the University of Basel (his birthplace), and had already 
become a respected authority on medieval Italian art, a popular lecturer as 
well as editor of the Basler Zeitung, and a remarkably talented artist and 
poet.® His early academic training was received at Berlin and Bonn under 
Gustav Droysen, Friedrich Stahl, Jacob Grimm, the prominent art historian 
Franz Kugler, and Leopold von Ranke — whose influence on Burckhardt’s 
thought and method was more implicit than is usually realized, even though 
Burckhardt did react negatively to Ranke’s personality* and to his narrow 
(from Burckhardt’s point of view) concern for the “facts” of history and 
for revealing the past wie es eigentlich gewesen (exactly as it was). Through 





De Lamar Jensen, Assistant Professor of History at Brigham Young University, read this essay on 
Burckhardt in October 1960 in the History Section of the Utah Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters. 
Professor Jensen specializes in European history, and has published a booklet (in the D. C. Heath Series 
“Problems in European Civilization”), Machiavelli: Cynic, Patriot, or Political Scientist? 

* Jacob Christoph Burckhardt, Die Cultur der Renaissance in Italien: Ein Versuch (Basel, 1860). 
The text of the third (1877) to thirteenth (1922) editions was greatly expanded by Ludwig Geiger. The 
thirteenth edition was restored by Walter Goetz. The standard English translation is by S.G.C. Middle- 
more, and has been republished many times; the most recent is a handy two-volume paperback edition 
by Harpers (1958), which contains some 234 illustrations from the period, and a sympathetic introduction 
by Benjamin Nelson and Charles Trinkaus. 

? The most recent and scholarly biography of Burckhardt is Werner Kaegi’s Jacob Burckhardt: 
Eine Biographie (Basel & Stuttgart, 1947-1956), to be completed in four volumes, three of which, carry- 
ing the story to 1869, are now published. 

* [bid., WI, 112-13, 218-21, 304-95, et passim. 

*See W. von D. Schulenburg, Der junge Jakob Burckhardt (Stuttgart-Ziirich, 1926), pp. 32-33, 
cited in Benedetto Croce, History as the Story of Liberty (New York, 1955), pp. 93-94. Cf. B. T. Wil- 
kins, “Some Notes on Burckhardt,” Journal of the History of Ideas, XX (1959), 126-27. 
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the combined influences of these men, and his own interest in culture and 
the underlying spirit of civilization, Burckhardt soon became an advocate 
and a pioneer practitioner of the type of Kulturgeschichte later to be actively 
cultivated at Leipzig by Karl Lamprecht and his followers. 

The Swiss scholar was led even further away from Ranke’s devotion to 
political history by the chaotic revolutionary upheavals of Europe in 1848-49 
(which helped deepen Burckhardt’s aversion to mass democracy as well as 
his distrust of centralized government)° and by his frequent visits to Italy 
between 1846 and 1854. It was during these escapes “from the radicals, the 
communists, the industrialists, the intellectuals, the pretentious, the reasoners, 
the abstract, the absolute, the philosophers, the sophists, the State fanatics, 
the idealists, the ‘ists’ and ‘isms’ of every kind” * that Burckhardt wrote two 
of his best known works: The Age of Constantine the Great, and Cicerone: 
a Guide to the Enjoyment of Italian Art.’ After teaching art history for 
three years at the Eidgendssischen Polytechnikum in Zurich, Burckhardt re- 
turned to his native Basel where he was appointed to the chair of history in 
1855. 

Although Burckhardt’s Renaissance did not become an immediate best 
seller, it was soon recognized as the classic interpretation of Italian Renais- 
sance civilization, and by the early twentieth century was widely acclaimed 
as the “greatest single book on Italian history of the period.” Such an asser- 
tion might be subject to debate, but there is little question that it is the most 
influential and controversial work on the subject. Burckhardt broke sharply 
with the Rankean tradition of political narrative, based upon meticulously 
verified facts and events, by seeking to capture and portray the spirit and 
meaning of the age in all of its vibrant color and feeling. This meant aban- 
doning the chronological-narrative approach in favor of the topical, and 
the use of literary and other more indirect sources in place of the usual politi- 
cal documents. But Burckhardt was much more interested in the point of 
view and the “flavor” of the sources than he was in their accuracy.* He in- 
tended to take the knowledge of numerous aspects of the age, which had 
been contributed by centuries of scholars, and assemble it into a meaningful 
and integrated interpretation of the period; to produce a synthesis of the 
thought, spirit, artistic and literary expression, religious feeling, attitude, and 
direction of Italian Renaissance civilization. 





* Kaegi, Jacob Burckhardt, Ill, 195-218; also T. M. Campbell, “Nietzsche and the Academic Mind: 
the Contrast between Nietzsche and his Three Academic Friends,” P.M.L.A., LXII: Sup. (1947), 1190. 

* Letter of February 28, 1846 to H. Schauenburg, in Alexander Dru (ed.), The Letters of Jacob 
Burckhardt (New York, 1955), p. 96. 

* Kaegi, Jacob Burckhardt, Vol. Ill, chaps. V and VI. 

* Wallace K. Ferguson, The Renaissance in Historical Thought (Boston, 1948), pp. 189-92. This 
is an extremely valuable study of the history of the interpretations of the Renaissance from the fifteenth 
century to 1948, more than one-half of which is devoted to the post-Burckhardtian era. 
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The main lines of Burckhardt’s picture — at least the traditional inter- 
pretation of them by succeeding generations — go something like this: The 
fundamental feature and central focus of the Renaissance was individualism, 
which expressed itself in a greater awareness of personality and nature, in a 
consciousness of beauty and art, and in revolt from religious orthodoxy. In 
all of these traits the Renaissance represented a definite break with the pat- 
tern and characteristics of the Middle Ages, and marked the beginning of 
the modern world. The revival of classical literature and the accompanying 
veneration and imitation of the Latin language were also distinguishing fea- 
tures of Italian humanism, which, when combined with the unique political 
structure and attitudes of fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Italy, helped 
produce the character of Renaissance civilization.’ This traditional view of 
the Renaissance, derived by Burckhardt from Michelet, Sismondi, Voltaire, 
and many others, became even more stereotyped in the next few years by 
the publication of John Addington Symonds’ seven-volume Renaissance in 
Italy (1875-86). Although the ossification of this conception of the Renais- 
sance is partly due to the misreading (and nonreading) of Burckhardt, much 
of the responsibility must be laid to the quotability of some of Burckhardt’s 
own phrases, which, through constant repetition, have modified and _nar- 
rowed his true Weltanschauung. The following oft-repeated lines from 
Burckhardt illustrate the type of poetic but misleading generalizations most 
frequently used to summarize his conception of the Renaissance. 

In the Middle Ages both sides of human consciousness—that which was turned 
within as that which was turned without—lay dreaming or half awake beneath a 
common veil. The veil was woven of faith, illusion, and childish prepossession, 
through which the world and history were seen clad in strange hues. Man was 
conscious of himself only as a member of a race, people, party, family, or corpor- 
ation—only through some general category. In Italy this veil first melted into air; 
an objective treatment and consideration of the State and of all the things of this 
world became possible. The subjective side at the same time asserted itself with 


corresponding emphasis; man became a spiritual individual, and recognized himself 
as such. *° 


Another example is taken from his chapter on the revival of the classics: 


But the great and general enthusiasm of the Italians for classical antiquity did 
not display itself before the fourteenth century. For this a development of civic 
life was required, which took place only in Italy, and there not till then. It was 
needful that noble and burgher should first learn to dwell together on equal terms, 
and that a social world should arise which felt the want of culture, and had the 
leisure and the means to obtain it. But culture, as soon as it freed itself from the 
fantastic bonds of the Middle Ages, could not at once and | without help find its 





* The six divisions of Burckhardt’s book tell einiilie about his interpretation of the Renaissance: 
“The State as a Work of Art,” “The Development of the Individual,” “Revival of Antiquity,” “The Dis- 
covery of the World and of Man,” “Society and Festivals,” “Morality and Religion.” 

* Burckhardt, Civ. of the Ren. (New York, 1958), I, 143. 
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way to the understanding of the physical and intellectual world. It needed a guide, 
and found one in the ancient civilization, with its wealth of truth and knowledge 
in every spiritual interest.”* 


Even though this popular conception of the Renaissance, as blossoming 
suddenly and almost miraculously out of the arid medieval desert, has en- 
dured to the present day, it has been subjected to an almost continuous at- 
tack from all sides for three-quarters of a century. Scholars are no longer 
satisfied with the rigidity and exclusiveness of the Burckhardtian picture, and 
some have even advocated abandoning it altogether. Many students of the 
period have noted the gaps and omissions in Burckhardt’s description, while 
others have attempted to correct his mistakes in fact and interpretation. 


II 


Revision of the Burckhardtian thesis has come from many quarters and 
with varying degrees of effectiveness. One of the earliest trends was the 
attempt by some scholars, as they discerned in earlier periods and frequently 
in non-Italian settings, features and characteristics traditionally attributed to 
the Renaissance, to push the origins of the Renaissance back further into the 
Middle Ages. Thus in 1879 Emile Gebhart announced the beginnings of the 
artistic renewal in Italy in the twelfth rather than fourteenth century, and 
proclaimed St. Francis de Assisi the first Renaissance humanist.’* This cur- 
rent was continued and expanded in the next few years by Courajod, Thode, 
Sabatier, Neumann, and others.’* In 1927 the great American medievalist 
Charles Homer Haskins published a book entitled The Renaissance of the 
Twelfth Century, in which he developed the thesis that much of the art, lit- 
erature, thought, and classicism of the Renaissance were also typical of the 
Middle Ages, and that in some of these areas (classical scholarship, for ex- 
ample) the medieval monks actually excelled the Italian humanists."* 

At about the time of Haskins’ treatise, other scholars (primarily medie- 
valists) began to demonstrate that a very high percentage of those traits 
traditionally associated with feudalism and the Middle Ages continued far 
into the period of the Burckhardtian Renaissance, and in fact formed just 





" Tbid., pp. 180-82. 


*Emile Gebhart, Les origines de la Renaissance en Italie (Paris, 1879); see also his L’Italie 
mystique: histoire de la Renaissance religieuse au moyen age (Paris, 1892). 

* Louis Courajod, Legons professées a V’école du Louvre, 3 vols. (Paris, 1887-96); Heinrich Thode, 
Franz von Assisi und die Anfange der Kunst der Renaissance in Italien (Berlin, 1885); Paul Sabatier, 
La vie de Saint Francois d’Assise (Paris, 1893). See also Carl Neumann, “Byzantinische Kultur und 
Renaissance,” Historische Zeitschrift, XCI (1903); Konrad Burdach, Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation: 
Forschungen zur Geschichte der deutschen Bildung, 6 vols. (Berlin, 1912-39); and more recently H. 
Liebeschutz, Medieval Humanism in the Life and Writings of John of Salisbury (London, 1950). 

* Charles H. Haskins, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (Cambridge, Mass., 1927). Some 
very useful selections from Haskins, Ferguson, Baron, ef al. are contained in Karl H. Dannenfeldt’s 
The Renaissance: Medieval or Modern? [D.C. Heath, Problems in European Civilization] (Boston, 1959). 
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as characteristic a part of the latter period as of the former. Ernst Troeltsch 
in Germany, Charles Dejob in France, Giuseppe Toffanin in Italy, Douglas 
Bush and Roberto Weiss in England, all contributed to this view.’® But the 
writings of the well-known Dutch scholar Johan Huizinga have probably 
been the most influential in establishing a case for the continuity of medieval 
ideas, institutions, and thought into the period of the Renaissance. In his 
“The Problem of the Renaissance,” first published in 1920, and The Waning 
of the Middle Ages (1924),’® Huizinga sets forth the main pattern of his 
interpretation. The spirit of medieval authoritarianism in intellectual ex- 
pression continued in the Renaissance, according to Huizinga, and as far 
as social awareness and class consciousness are concerned, the Renaissance 
represented more a deterioration than an awakening.'‘ Huizinga equates 
the Renaissance thirst for honor and personal glory with the continuation of 
medieval chivalry, and suggests that most of the conventions and patterns 
of life and thought remained basically intact until a later period.*® 

Closely associated with this trend of interpretation are those who insist 
that the Burckhardtian contrast between medieval piety and religious orienta- 
tion on the one hand, and Renaissance secularism and paganism on the other, 
is entirely false. At an early date Konrad Burdach affirmed that the Renais- 
sance and Reformation had common religious origins in the Middle Ages,’® 
and Huizinga echoed this stand when he declared that “for all its cross-threads 
of classicism and profanity, Renaissance art was and remained largely Chris- 
tian in matter and in content, just as Christian as medieval art before and the 
art of the Counter Reformation afterwards.” *° He also reminds us that the 
practice of satirizing and criticizing the church and the clergy was not a 
monopoly of the Italian humanists but existed all through the Middle Ages. 
Perhaps the most outspoken Catholic scholar on this subject is Etienne Gilson, 
who argues that the medieval scholastics were closer to the tradition of classic- 
ism than were the men of the Renaissance, and that “The difference between 
the Renaissance and the Middle Ages was not a difference by addition but 
by subtraction. The Renaissance, as it has been described to us, was not the 





*Ernst Troeltsch, Die Bedeutung des Protestantismus fiir die Entstehung der moderner Welt 
(Munich, 1911), English trans. as Protestantism and Progress (London, 1912); Charles Dejob, La foi 
religieuse en Italie au quatorziéme siécle (Paris, 1906); Giuseppe Toffanin, Storia dell’umanesimo (dal 
XIII al XVI secolo) (Naples, 1933); Douglas Bush, The Renaissance and English Humanism (Toronto, 
1939); Roberto Weiss, Humanism in England during the Fifteenth Century (Oxford, 1941). 

* Johan Huizinga, “Renaissancestudién, I: Het Problem,” De Gids, LXXXIV (1920), Pt. IV, 107- 
33, 231-55, trans. as “The Problem of the Renaissance,” in Men and Ideas (New York, 1959), pp. 243- 
87; The Waning of the Middle Ages (London, 1924) (Garden City, 1954). 

™ Huizinga, Men and Ideas, pp. 271, 284-85. 

* Huizinga, Waning, pp. 70-74, et passim. 

* Burdach, Vom Mittelalter, esp. Vols. I and II; also his Reformation, Renaissance, Humanismus: 
zwei Abhandlungen tiber die Grundlage moderner Bildung und Sprachkunst (Berlin and Leipzig, 
1926). 

* Huizinga, Men and Ideas, p. 272, Waning, pp. 177-83. 
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Middle Ages plus man, but the Middle Ages minus God.” *! Giuseppe Tof- 
fanin, at the same time, maintains that the Italian humanists were entirely 
orthodox and, in a recent study of the classics in the thought of the Renais- 
sance, he equates humanism with Catholicism, classicism, rationalism, and 
cosmopolitanism engaged in mortal struggle against the evils of Protestant- 
ism, nationalism, and irreligion.*” In a controversial study called The Coun- 
ter-Renaissance, Hiram Haydn also bundles the humanists and the scholas- 
tics together, calls them both Christian Humanists, and contends that the 
intellectual and moral roots of both were derived from classical antiquity 
through St. Thomas Aquinas.”* 

The role of economics is a dimension of the Renaissance that was almost 
entirely neglected by Burckhardt, but which has attracted increasing atten- 
tion ever since. Most historians in the Burckhardtian tradition equated the 
artistic and intellectual flowering of the Renaissance with the rise of capital- 
ism and the growing prosperity in Italy. But in 1937, in his classic study of 
medieval economy, Henri Pirenne challenged this view, and asserted that 
the economic expansion of the Middle Ages had ended by the beginning of 
the fourteenth century.** Many economic historians have followed Pirenne’s 
lead, and step by step have produced an economic picture which con- 
tradicts the traditional conception in almost every respect.*° In a Renaissance 
symposium held at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1953, Robert Saba- 


tino Lopez stated the case succinctly for the revisionist view: the great com- 
mercial revolution took place in the High Middle Ages, not in the Renais- 
sance; the Renaissance witnessed a period of economic depression, followed 
by only a moderate recovery late in the fifteenth century; economic freedom 
decreased during this period as the guilds were closed to newcomers; and 
even though the Renaissance did put a high premium on culture, it did so in 





™ Etienne Gilson, “Humanisme médiévale et Renaissance,” Les idées et les lettres (Paris, 1932), 
p. 192, quoted in Ferguson, Ren. in Hist. Thought, p. 382. Also see Gilson, “Le Moyen 4ge et le 
naturalisme antique,” Archives d'Histoire Doctrinale et Litteraire du Moyen Age, Vil (1932), 5-37. 
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W. Whitlock, “The Counter-Renaissance,” Bibliotheque d’'Humanisme et Renaissance, XX (1958), 
434-49. 

* Henri Pirenne, Economic and Social History of Medieval Europe (New York, 1937), esp. pp. 
142-68, 192-208; also Medieval Cities: Their Origins and the Revival of Trade (Princeton, 1939). 
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Evolution of Early European Capitalism,” Journal of Economic and Business History, Il (1929), 1-19. 

* See in particular J. Saltmarsh, “Plague and Economic Decline in the Later Middle Ages,” Cam- 
bridge Historical Journal, Vil (1940), 23-40; John U. Nef, “Industrial Europe on the Eve of the Ref- 
ormation,” Journal of Political Economy, XLIX (1941), 1-40, 183-224; Raymond de Roover, Money, 
Banking and Credit in Medieval Bruges (Cambridge, Mass., 1948); Carlo M. Cipolla, “The Trends in 
Italian Economic History in the Later Middle Ages,” Economic History Review, 2nd Ser., II (1949), 
181-84; E. A. Kosminsky, “Peut-on considérer le XIVe et le XVe siécles comme |’époque de la deca- 
dence de l'économie européen?” in Studi in onore di Armando Sapori (Milan, 1957), 551-70; J. C. Rus- 
sell, Late Ancient and Medieval Populations (Philadelphia, 1958); and A. R. Lewis, “The Closing of the 
Medieval Frontier, 1250-1350,” Speculum, XXXIII (1958), 475-83. 
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spite of the economic condition, not because of it! In fact the very cost of 
Renaissance culture brought about its own bankruptcy.”° 

One of the most active contemporary economic revisionists is Armando 
Sapori of the University of Florence. In an outpouring of books and articles 
over the past few years, Sapori has produced abundant evidence that the eco- 
nomic revival began early in the twelfth century and that it had passed its 
zenith by the time the Burckhardtian Renaissance began.** 

Economic revisionism has also been accompanied by a more critical ex- 
amination of the political bases of the traditional conception of the Renais- 
sance. Charles H. Mcllwain, for example, has stressed the fact that constitu- 
tionalism and the limitation of governmental authority by private right 
originated in the Middle Ages rather than in the Renaissance.** More re- 
cently Edmond-René Labande, at the University of Poitiers, has asserted 
that the development of the distinctive Italian political structure of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries served only as a stepping stone to the ruth- 
less and despotic tyranny of the fifteenth century. Yet, he laments, this 
tyranny failed even to produce a unified Italian state, which is the only raison 
d’étre of a despotism.”® 

In no field of opposition to the Burckhardtian tradition has the attack 
been more intense, and sometimes even brutal, than in the area of Renais- 
sance science. In 1929 George Sarton, of Harvard University, accused the 
humanists of contributing to superstition and ignorance because of their 
“instinctive resistance to any kind of scientific enlightenment.” *° The un- 
deniable perspicacity of Leonardo da Vinci’s scientific thought was due, ac- 
cording to Sarton, to Leonardo’s uniqueness rather than similarity to his 
times. 

And, mind you, Leonardo was not a humanist, but a craftsman. The rare ex- 
cellence of his accomplishments was due primarily to his genius, but it was due 
also to his innocence. He never knew much Latin, and in Verrocchio’s bottega his 


mind was not smothered with pseudo-knowledge and empty phrases but was left 
free to develop along its own bent. Whenever I think of Leonardo’s singular genius, 








* Robert S. Lopez, “Hard Times and Investment in Culture,” The Renaissance: a Symposium 
(New York, 1953), pp. 19-34. 


* Especially his “Medioevo e Rinascimento: spunti per una diversa periodizzazione,” Archivio 
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* Charles H. MclIlwain, “Mediaeval Institutions in the Modern World,” Speculum, XVI (1941), 
275-83. 
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1954), pp. 210-56, et passim. 
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Renaissance (Chicago, 1929), p. 93. 
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I wonder how much of it would have survived if he had been better educated and 
obliged to lie in the procrustean bed of contemporary humanism.” 


At the same time at Columbia University, Lynn Thorndike was also heaping 
scorn and ridicule upon the Renaissance humanists for their lack of scientific 
acumen. The medieval scholastics, he argued, were much more interested 
in science than were the Italian humanists, and they were also closer observ- 
ers of nature.** Thorndike, in fact, preferred to contradict the existence of a 
Renaissance at all. “But what is the use of questioning the Renaissance?” he 
concluded. “No one has ever proved its existence; no one has really tried to. 
So often as one phase of it or conception of it is disproved, or is shown to be 
equally characteristic of the preceding period, its defenders take up a new 
position and are just as happy, just as enthusiastic, just as complacent as 
ever.” ** Leonardo Olschki, John Herman Randall, A. R. Hall, and many 
others have added their words (though generally less caustically) to the 
growing body of opinion rejecting the idea of any significant Renaissance 
contribution to scientific thought.** 

Finally, the basic Burckhardtian affirmation that Italy in the Renaissance 
was the prototype of today, “the first-born among the sons of modern Eu- 
rope,” has come under the closer scrutiny of recent historians. Ernst Tro- 
eltsch anticipated this criticism when he suggested that the Reformation was 
largely a continuation of medieval attitudes, and that the birth of the “mod- 


ern” spirit did not come until the eighteenth century enlightenment.** At 
the Renaissance session of the American Historical Association meeting, 
December 1941, Professor Dean P. Lockwood, of Haverford College, denied 
the assertion that the Renaissance was the beginning of the world we know 
today, and proposed the recognition of a separate period between the Middle 
Ages and the twentieth century. 


We are at the beginning, I say, of a new era—the era of the annihilation of 
global space. It is an era so different from all previous human experience that it 
will be marked by the most important cleavage in recorded history. It is in this 
new era, beginning approximately with the twentieth century, that “science is 
fundamental.” To call the Renaissance a prelude to this age is absurd, and to re- 





* Ibid., p. 85. In more recent publications, however, Sarton has modified his views considerably. 
Cf., for example, his Appreciation of Ancient and Medieval Science during the Renaissance (Philadelphia, 
1955), and Six Wings: Men of Science in the Renaissance (Bloomington, 1957). 

* Lynn Thorndike, Science and Thought in the Fifteenth Century (New York, 1929), pp. 12-23; 
see also his A History of Magic and Experimental Science, 8 vols. (New York, 1923-58), IV, 611-15. 

* Thorndike, “Renaissance or Prenaissance?” Journal of the History of Ideas, 1V (1943), p. 74. 

* Leonardo Olschki, Geschichte der neusprachlichen wissenschaftlichen Literature, 3 vols. (Heidel- 
berg-Leipzig-Halle, 1919-27); John Herman Randall, Jr., “The Development of Scientific Method in the 
School of Padua,” Journal of the History of Ideas, 1 (1940), 177-206, also The Making of the Modern 
Mind (Boston, 1940), pp. 203-05, 209-13; A. R. Hall, The Scientific Revolution, 1500-1800 (Boston, 
1954), pp. 8-33; Pierre Duhem, Le systéme du monde: Histoire des doctrines cosmologiques de Platon a 
Copernic, 5 vols. (Paris, 1913-17); and Dana B. Durand, “Tradition and Innovation in Fifteenth Cen- 
tury Italy: ‘Il primato dell'Italia’ in the Field of Science,” Journal of the History of Ideas, TV (1943), 1-20. 

“Ernest Troeltsch, “Renaissance und Reformation,” Historische Zeitschrift, CX (1913), 519-36; 
and Protestantism and Progress (Munich, 1911) (Boston, 1958), pp. 85-89. 
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define the Renaissance in terms of twentieth century values is beside the point. The 
Renaissance was prelude, in most ways that were then considered important, to the 
ex-Modern Age, the now nameless age, the period of the XIV-XIX centuries. 
We now need a handy designation for this recently-deceased era of western civil- 
ization.*® 

Even more recently Denys Hay at the University of Edinburgh has sounded 
a similar criticism of Burckhardt. 

What in reality characterizes the “modern world”? Technology, mass media 
of communication, and—as an idea or ideology universally accepted, if not uni- 
versally applied—“government of the people by the people.” . . . To feel that in 
the arts, or even in literature, the modern world was born in fifteenth century Italy 
was a pardonable assumption. But the steam engine that was turning Basle into one 
of the great railway junctions of the continent, the popular press that carried the 
catchwords of demogogy and authoritarianism, the revolutionary strand in Western 
thought that troubled Germany and Switzerland in the 1840’s — what had these to 
do with Alberti or Leonardo, let alone with the Sforza, the Medici and the Borgias? 
Burckhardt edited a newspaper, saw his friends sucked into political agitation and, 
even as early as 1855, complained of the “present with its great machines”; yet he 
failed to see what really constituted the framework of his world.*’ 


IT] 


What is there remaining then of the Burckhardtian Renaissance, or is it 
a dead thing of the past which ought to be quietly laid to rest without fur- 
ther celebration or comment? Thus far we have only spoken of the criti- 
cisms of Burckhardt’s thesis, but what of the throngs of equally competent 
scholars who have generally upheld his position, and even strengthened it 
with additional facts and arguments? 

The great Renaissance scholar Walter Goetz, while taking issue with 
Burckhardt on many points, yet effectively neutralized the Gebhart-Thode- 
Sabatier arguments for the origin of Renaissance humanism with St. Francis 
de Assisi by demonstrating the deep antipathy between St. Francis and the 
Renaissance humanists.** In the same way recent historians on both sides of 
the Atlantic have answered the revisionist’s charge that the ancient classics 
were as much a part of medieval intellectual life as of the Renaissance. In a 
brilliant essay, first published in 1942, the late Federico Chabod, of the Uni- 
versity of Rome, carefully distinguished between the attitudes and influences 
of classical culture on the Middle Ages and on the Renaissance. 


Certainly, the influence of classical culture was extremely strong throughout 
the Middle Ages. This fact has been established following decades of research, and 





* Dean P. Lockwood, “It Is Time to Recognize a New ‘Modern Age,’” Journal of the History of 
Ideas, 1V (1943), 63-65. 

** Denys Hay, “Burckhardt’s ‘Renaissance’: 1860-1960,” History Today, X (1960), p. 23. 

* Walter Goetz, “Renaissance und Antike,” Historische Zeitschrift, CXTI (1914), 237-59, cited in 
Ferguson, The Ren. in Hist. Thought, p. 305; also Goetz, “Franz von Assisi und die Entwicklung der 
mittelalterlichen Religidsitat,” Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, XVII (1927), 129-49. 
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it can no longer be open to question . . . It is very true also that this cult of classical 
antiquity finds even more enthusiastic champions in the twelfth century .. . 
However, as soon as we try to probe more deeply into the so-called “Latinity” of 
the Middle Ages we perceive how profoundly it differs from the “Latinity” of the 
fifteenth -- century humanists. 

Let us consider Hildebert of Lavardin (or Le Mans), perhaps one of the most 
widely-acclaimed of these “humanists” of the twelfth century; let us read his famous 
elegy on Rome, which he visited in 1106. Undoubtedly he too was stirred as he 
contemplated the spectacle of the mighty ruins and the proud remains of the 
Eternal City; he too was filled with boundless admiration for the men who had been 
able to create so many and such mighty masterpieces. But his admiration of the 
past is accompanied by regret for the present. His eulogy is coupled with the 
assertion that what has been has been and will never return... . It is a beautiful 
world—but a world that has gone forever. ... 

[The humanists] must not confine themselves to a purely formal, stylistic and 
literary imitation, but must revive the “human” [i.e., manly] virtues of the Ancients, 
superimposing a new world, deeply imbued with political consciousness, patriotism 
and human sensibility, on the religious world of the Middle Ages, which is respons- 
ible for the present “weakness.” This is far removed indeed from the nostalgic 


regrets of Hildebert of Le Mans! 


Chabod continues his analysis by considering the difference in what the two 
ages admired about classical antiquity: 


As regards the actual cult of Roma aeterna, we must draw a distinction between 
classical and pagan Rome, the Rome of the Scipios and the Caesars, and Christian 
Rome. ... 

If we bear all this in mind we perceive what is the crucial point of the question: 
ancient Rome had indeed found favour in the eyes of mediaeval man, but only in so 
far as it was compatible with, or rather “served the interests of,” Christian Rome. 
Classical culture had survived merely as a subordinate element. Its function was 
to provide an aesthetic outlet, a vision of the world, a means by which men might 
contemplate a life which possessed an organic structure of its own, totally inde- 
pendent of classical influence. Virgil was world-famous in the Middle Ages; but it 
was not merely Virgil the poet who had prophesied the coming of Christianity: 
it was Virgil the semi-magician, the Virgil whom Dante himself, who was, all in 
all, a product of the Middle Ages, chose to guide him on his journey to the after- 
world. His, then, was a pagan soul in Christian guise; and this is enough to ex- 
plain the true nature of medieval “classicism.” *° 


Chabod’s poignant conclusion, then, is that “In the Middle Ages, classical 
antiquity was purely an ornament, a decorative fringe, a stylistic pattern. 
Now [in the Renaissance], it becomes a pattern of life.” Paul Oskar Kris- 
teller, at Columbia University, has likewise maintained that although the 
Middle Ages had a great deal of classical literature, the Italian humanists 
“extended its knowledge almost to the entire range of its extant remains,” 





® Federico Chabod, “Il Rinascimento,” Problemi storici e orientamenti storiografici (Como, 1942), 
English trans. by David Moore as “The Concept of the Renaissance,” in Machiavelli and the Renaissance 
(London & Cambridge, Mass., 1958), pp. 167-72. 
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and made Greek literature much more completely available than ever be- 
fore.*° In the closely related subject of religion (or the lack of it) in the 
Renaissance, Giovanni Gentile, Eugenio Garin, and Wallace Ferguson have 
been among the most articulate in defending the Burckhardtian thesis that 
the Italian humanists, though certainly Christian, were strongly anti-scholas- 
tic and anti-clerical.*’ 

Answers to the economic revisionists have been fewer and notably more 
faltering. The convincing case built up for an economic decline during the 
Renaissance has carried the day at recent meetings of the International Con- 
gress of Historical Sciences at Paris, Rome, and Stockholm.** Alfred von Mar- 
tin’s widely read Soztologie der Renaissance (Stuttgart, 1932), and Edward P. 
Cheyney’s The Dawn of a New Era, 1250-1453 (New York, 1936), present 
detailed arguments in favor of the traditional view of the cultural Renais- 
sance built on the foundation of rising capitalism, but they were both pub- 
lished prior to most of the revisionist’s disclosures and have consequently lost 
much of their pertinency.** More recently, H. C. Darby at the University 
of London has indicated that, although the economic depression was almost 
universal in the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, there was a 
notable recovery in the second half of the fifteenth century, which in Italy 
particularly amounted to almost a full-scale recovery.** The most cogent 
new evaluation of the Burckhardtian thesis in the light of recent economic 
scholarship, however, was published just a month ago by Wallace K. Fergu- 
son of Western Ontario University.*° Ferguson concedes the revisionists’ 
claim of an economic decline in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but 
suggests that the result of that situation redounded to the advantage of the 
cultural Renaissance, and consequently to the vindication of Burckhardt. 








“ Paul O. Kristeller, The Classics and Renaissance Thought (Cambridge, Mass., 1955), pp. 17, 23. 
Also see his Studies in Renaissance Thought and Letters (Rome, 1956). It is well to remember that the 
humanists themselves were extremely conscious of living in an age that was unique and dynamic. A 
propos this, Augustin Renaudet, “Le probléme historique de la Renaissance italienne,” Brbliothéque 
d'Humanisme et Renaissance, 1X (1947), pp. 23, 26; Herbert Weisinger, “The Self-Awareness of the 
Renaissance as a Criterion of the Renaissance,” Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and 
Literature, XXTX (1944); and E. F. Jacob, Italian Renaissance Studies: a Tribute to the Late Cecilia M. 
Ady (London, 1960), pp. 22-31. 

“ Giovanni Gentile, | problemi della scolastica e il pensiero italiano (Bari, 1912), and “La con- 
cezione humanistica del mondo,” Nuova Antologia, CCLXXVII (1931), 307-17; Eugenio Garin, 
L’umanesimo italiano (Bari, 1952); Wallace K. Ferguson, “The Interpretation of the Renaissance: 
Suggestions for a Synthesis,” Journal of the History of Ideas, XT (1951), 483-95. 

“°M. M. Postan, “Rapport: Histoire économique — Moyen Age,” [Xe Congrés International des 
Sciences Historiques, Paris, 1950, 1 (Paris, 1950), 225-41, II, 110-14; and M. Mollat, et al., “L’économie 
européen aux deux derniers siécles du moyen Age,” Relazioni del X Congresso Internazionale di Scienze 
Storiche, Rome, 1955, lll (Florence, 1957), 655-811. 

“This is also true of Halvden Koht’s “Le probléme des origines de la Renaissance,” Revue de 
Synthése Historique, XXXVII (1924), 107-16, who saw in the economic individualism of fifteenth cen- 
tury capitalism the unique and dynamic feature of the Renaissance. 

“H.C. Darby, “The Face of Europe on the Eve of the Great Discoveries,” The New Cambridge 
Modern History (Cambridge, 1957), I, 20-49. 

“Ferguson, “Recent Trends in the Economic Historiography of the Renaissance,” Studies in the 
Renaissance, VIII (1960), 7-26. 
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In the first place, he argues, the economic decline and depression of the land- 
holding classes caused an acceleration in the shift of center of gravity from 
the country to the city, and was accompanied by a disintegration of feudalism 
and rise of more centralized city-state governments. As the recession con- 
tinued, more rational and efficient techniques of business enterprise were 
developed, resulting in a greater advance of capitalism! Although the total 
wealth declined, it was concentrated in the hands of fewer people — “And if, 
as has been suggested, one result of the crisis was that the rich got richer 
while the poor got poorer, we must remember that it was concentrated 
wealth rather than widely distributed prosperity that was responsible for the 
patronage of art, letters, music, and all the higher forms of intellectual and 
aesthetic culture.” *® 

The ablest answers to MclIlwair:’s and Labande’s criticisms of the tradi- 
tional political bases of the Renaissance have come from the prolific pen of 
Hans Baron, formerly of Berlin and now of the Newberry Library in Chi- 
cago. In a series of closely reasoned and carefully documented articles pub- 
lished over the last two decades, Baron has argued convincingly for the 
uniqueness of Renaissance political life, when compared with medieval, and 
affirms that the Italian city states produced modern political theory, the 
pattern of modern government, and the modern idea and structure of 
balance of power, based upon a state-system of comparatively equal power 
aggregates.** Baron further contends that as a result of the social fluidity 
of Florentine politics in the early fifteenth century, and the successful defense 
of political liberty against the despotic threat of Milanese aggression, the 
Florentine humanists, in particular, developed a new and essentially modern 
outlook —a “Burgerhumanismus” (Civic Humanism) — which combined 
civic responsibility and patriotism with intellectual vitality and creativity.** 


In the stormy years when Florence was defending her heritage of liberty, her 
intellectual life took a new direction. The conception of an education arose, whose 





“ Ibid., pp. 23-24. Similarly, D. Maland in “The Italian Renaissance: A Problem of Interpretation,” 
History, XLIV (1959), 115-23, sees the Renaissance as a result of the urbanization of northern Italy, 
which in turn caused basic changes in the social pattern and created a valuable source of patronage. 

*’ See in particular his “Das Erwachen des historischen Denkens im Humanismus des Quattrocento,” 
Historische Zeitschrift, CXLVII (1932), 5-20; “La rinascita dell’etica statale romana nell’umanesimo 
fiorentino,”’ Civilita Moderna, VII (1935), 1-31; “Franciscan Poverty and Civic Wealth as Factors in the 
Rise of Humanistic Thought,” Speculum, XIII (1938), 1-37; “Cicero and the Roman Civic Spirit in the 
Middle Ages and the Early Renaissance,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, XXM1 (1938), 72-97; and 
“Die politische Entwicklung der italienischen Renaissance,” Historische Zeitschrift, CLXXIV (1952), 
31-56. 

“Baron, “Articulation and Unity in the Italian Renaissance and in the Modern West,” Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association, III (1942); ““Towards a More Positive Evaluation of the 
Fifteenth Century Renaissance,” Journal of the History of Ideas, TV (1943), 21-48; and “A Struggle for 
Liberty in the Renaissance: Florence, Venice, and Milan in the Early Quattrocento,” American Historical 
Review, LVII (1953), 265-89, 544-70. For an excellent review of Baron’s articles on Florentine human- 
ism see Ferguson, “The Interpretation of Italian Humanism: the Contribution of Hans Baron,” Journal 
of the History of Ideas, XIX (1958), 14-25. The most convenient summary of Baron's thesis is contained 
in his two books, The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance: Civic Humanism and Republic Liberty in 
an Age of Classicism and Tyranny, 2 vols. (Princeton, 1955), and Humanistic and Political Literature in 
Florence and Venice at the Beginning of the Quattrocento (Cambridge, Mass., 1955). 
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object was not only to train learned men, but to produce good citizens; an education 
which inspired men to take part in the activities of daily life, and in the public 
affairs of the community. At this point the citizens’ ideas merged into the humanist 
mode of thought. In the works of Aristotle and Cicero could be found the classical 
conviction that the personality of the individual only grows to maturity—both in- 
tellectually and morally—through participation in the life of his “polis” and “Re- 
publica.” The humanism of the fourteenth century, which had retained the charac- 
teristics of medieval aloofness from the world, was now transformed into a civic 
humanism.*® 


The only problem with the traditional view, says Baron, is that it tried to 
extend the Renaissance back too far. The fourteenth century was essentially 
medieval and thus vulnerable to all the revisionist attacks, but when the 
Renaissance is considered as beginning in the early fifteenth century its true 
characteristics become patent. 

Garrett Mattingly supports a similar interpretation of the Renaissance 
origins of modern diplomacy which, he maintains, “was the functional ex- 
pression of a new kind of state,” a state that was primarily secular, sovereign, 
and existing outside the normal framework of private morality. In order 
to protect itself from the perpetual enemies surrounding it, this new type of 
state, which arose first in Italy in the early fifteenth century, gave birth to 
the modern system of diplomacy through permanent embassies and formally 
accredited resident ambassadors. 


Diplomacy in the modern style, permanent diplomacy, was one of the cre- 
ations of the Italian Renaissance. It began in the same period that saw the begin- 
nings of the new Italian style of classical scholarship and in the same areas, Tuscany 
and the valley of the Po. Its earliest flowering came in the same decade in which 
Massacio announced a new art of painting on the walls of the Brancacci Chapel 
and Brunelleschi began the first Italian Renaissance building in the cloister of Santa 
Croce. Its full triumph coincided with the full triumph of the new humanism and 
of the new arts, and under the same patrons, Cosimo de "Medici, Francesco Sforza 
and Pope Nicholas V. Thereafter, like other creations of the Italian Renaissance, 
the new diplomacy flourished in Italy for forty years before it was transplanted 
north of the Alps, and acclimatized in one country after another of Western 
Europe.*° 


On the problem of science in the Renaissance, the arguments still go on. 
Ernst Cassirer, of considerable American and European fame, has contended 
that the new Renaissance conception of causation in the physical universe 
and its “liberated” view of man’s dignity and creativity mark the beginning 
of the modern scientific thought.*? Others have re-echoed variations of this 


“ Baron, “The Historical Background of the Florentine Renaissance,” History, XXII (1938), p. 320. 

® Garrett Mattingly, Renaissance Diplomacy (Boston, 1955), p. 55. 

"Ernst Cassirer, Individuum und Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renaissance (Leipzig, 1927); 
also his “Some Remarks on the Question of the Originality of the Renaissance,” Journal of the History 
of Ideas, IV (1943), 49-55. Edgar Zilsel suggests, in his “The Sociological Roots of Science,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLVI (1942), 544-60, that it was Renaissance capitalism and the capitalist spirit 
which produced rationalism and science. 
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view. Herbert Weisinger of Michigan State University maintains that al- 
though Renaissance ideas were not new, the ways they were combined into 
new uses was novel and significant.”” In the 1943 symposium on Renaissance 
science, Francis R. Johnson and Paul Oskar Kristeller further reminded us 
that the popularization of the entire body of ancient Greek learning, the in- 
troduction of closer criticism of texts, and the consolidating and elaborating 
of classical materials, all contributed greatly to the flowering of science in the 
post-Renaissance period.”* 
IV 


With such a field of disagreement among the greatest Renaissance schol- 
ars, what can we hope to conclude about Burckhardt’s contributions that 
might have validity and some degree of durability? First of all, it must be 
remembered that, with few exceptions, the authors cited above as critics or 
defenders of Burckhardt were not unequivocally so. Many of them censored 
him on one issue or interpretation while sustaining him on another. And 
most of them would probably agree, while insisting upon many revisions in 
the traditional view, that the Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, in spite 
of its faults, is a monumental work, and that until someone with sufficient 
courage and capacity attempts a new synthesis of the period, Burckhardt’s 
stands as the only comprehensive and functionally integrated picture of Ren- 
aissance Italy. 

Secondly, much of the argument can be avoided by a re-reading of 
Burckhardt’s book. A great many of the points made by the revisionists 
would be heartily accepted by Burckhardt himself if he were to read them. 
A large part of the “traditional” view of the Renaissance does not derive 
from Burckhardt at all, but from a too-narrow interpretation of his words, 
and, unfortunately, from imaginary conceptions of Burckhardt’s position used 
all too frequently to give additional potency and urgency to a thesis. Burck- 
hardt, for example, indicates a full awareness and gives acknowledgment of 
the classical influence on the Middle Ages. He talks of a Renaissance in the 
twelfth century, and one in the ninth century too, and indicates the Roman 
impact on medieval architecture, and on monastic scholarship.** He goes 
even further than many of the revisionists in recognizing the medieval roots 
of humanism, and suggests that the “clerici vagantes” of the twelfth century 
were the intellectual forerunners of the Italian Renaissance humanists.*° He 
emphasizes the fact that interest in nature was displayed in the Middle Ages, 
and that Aristotelianism was not solely associated with medieval scholasti- 





* Herbert Weisinger, “Ideas of History During the Renaissance,” Journal of the History of Ideas, 
VI (1945), 415-35. 


* Francis R. Johnson, “Preparation and Innovation in the Progress of Science,” Ibid., IV (1943), 
56-59; Kristeller, “The Place of Classical Humanism in Renaissance Thought,” Idid., pp. 59-63. 

™ Burckhardt, Civ. of the Ren., I, 175-79. 

® Tbid., p. 211. 
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cism. Furthermore, Burckhardt was very moderate in his claims for the ef- 
fects of classical antiquity on shaping the Renaissance. He was not particu- 
larly proud of the humanists’ antiquarianism, and saw the Renaissance at its 
best when the native Italian genius dominated the ancient. In fact, he as- 
cribed the decline of civil freedom in fifteenth century Italy to the rise of 
humanism, which was based too much upon obedience to authority.°” And 
he was as fully aware of the religious nature of Renaissance society as was 
Burdach or Etienne Gilson. He demonstrates that some of the most active 
humanists were men of greatest piety and loyalty to the church, and stresses 
that the school at Mantua, for example, set up by Francesco Gonzaga and 
tutored by Vittorino da Feltre, was “conducted on strictly religious lines, 
stricter indeed than many monasteries.” °* 

Thirdly, the breadth and circumspection with which Burckhardt ap- 
proached the problem of the Renaissance might serve as a guide for all his- 
torians in their attempts to attain truth, and with it understanding. Burck- 
hardt’s strong feelings for civil liberty and political freedom may still serve 
today as guides to sound and sane political action. As a moralist, Burckhardt 
never ceased to denounce the unharnessed use of power as an evil, whether 
it was expressed in the oracular writings of a Machiavelli, or in the despotic 
deeds of a Cesare Borgia. And yet for all of his censuring of religious and 
political tyranny, and his exalting of individualism, Burckhardt never lost 
sight of that precious gem of tolerance and human understanding. If his 
book had no other virtues, the few penetrating pages on Girolamo Savon- 
arola (II, 456-63) would justify its preservation and its frequent reading. 

Finally, we must remember to criticize and evaluate the book on the 
basis of its author’s intentions and on the availability of sources and inter- 
pretations at the time of its writing. Burckhardt’s Renaissance was not meant 
to be the last word on the subject, and he was fully aware of the possibilities 
for varied interpretations of the same events and movements. 

To each eye, perhaps, the outlines of a given civilization present a different 
picture; and in treating of a civilization which is the mother of our own, and whose 
influence is still at work among us, it is unavoidable that individual judgment and 
feeling should tell every moment both on the writer and on the reader. In the wide 
ocean upon which we venture, the possible ways and directions are many; and the 
same studies which have served for this work might easily, in other hands, not only 
receive a wholly different treatment and application, but lead also to essentially 
different conclusions. ... Meanwhile we are content if a patient hearing is granted 


us, and if this book be taken and judged as a whole.”* 


Many of the sources from which we now draw new views and interpreta- 
tions of the Renaissance were unavailable to Burckhardt, and one is drawn 








* Thid., pp. 211-12. 
*" Ibid., pp. 220-22. 


* Ibid., p. 21. 
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to the conclusion, from his conscientious handling of those that were, that 
he would be the first to make diligent use of the latest information to recon- 
struct his own view of the age. And I suspect that Burckhardt would 
strongly support the suggestion of Wallace K. Ferguson,”® that what is most 
needed now in Renaissance studies is a new synthesis of the age, not by dis- 
carding Burckhardt, but by building such a work on the sturdy foundations 
which he laid one hundred years ago. 





” Ferguson, “The Interpretation of the Renaissance: Suggestions for a Synthesis,” Journal of the 
History of Ideas, X11 (1951), 483-95. Ferguson suggests, as a basis for such a synthesis, the consideration 
of the Renaissance as an “age of transition from medieval to modern civilization, a period characterized 
primarily by the gradual shift from one fairly well co-ordinated and clearly defined type of civilization to 
another, yet, at the same time, possessing in its own right certain distinctive traits and a high degree of 
cultural vitality” (p. 486). 


Reflections in an Opaque Pond 


Margaret Cobb Shipley 


Closed, unspeaking all forms: stones, pods, windows, 
Elms, roads, houses on this day nailed to the node of November. 


Wrapped in the dreaming cone sleeps my lost astonishment, 
My ill-remembered wonder lies under brown oblivion. 


An age of leaves ago April a capella sang far, and I, 
Eager listener, followed the wind, knew hunger 


Sharp and fine as minnow fin, awareness large as atmosphere. 
Illusion turned to ember and to fall: the fever was ephemeral. 


How lost are those green caprices of nymph, sprite, satyr, human, 
Is loudest of all the silences I sit and stare upon. 


Boulder, Colorado 





by ROBERT BEUM 


The Pastoral Realism of Lycidas 


BOUT SOME POEMS, English readers have never been able to make up 

their minds: Donne’s Anniversarie poems, Bridges’ Testament of 

Beauty, and Lycidas come to mind at once. Of these, and of all 

those poems of some length and substance which are in various ways im- 

pressive but about which opinion is still greatly unsettled, Lycidas has prob- 

ably been the one most often considered and most warmly defended or at- 

tacked. At least two of Milton’s other poems — Paradise Lost and Samson 

Agonistes — would rival it in this respect, except that Lycidas seems to be 

the only one read outside the universities. It has survived Dr. Johnson, and 
may survive Herbert Read. But barely, perhaps. 

Lycidas is tender; we are ironic. It is pastoral and Christian; we are ur- 
ban and post-Christian. Few poems make so great a demand on our capa- 
cities for feeling which is intense but intense in the way of idealism and 
romantic delicacy and Christian affirmation rather than in the way of direct 
pity or self-examination or condensed ironic juxtaposition. In the presence of 
placid feeling and inner certitude — those heresies from modernism — we 
feel uneasy. In a long period of hard-boiled taste in poetry (as in some other 
things) the whole tradition of tender (not bourgeois-sentimental, but tender) 
emotion in lyric verse — from Spenser to Bridges — has become a curiosity. 

But whoever turns away from Lycidas without making a really strenuous 
effort to like it is denying one of the great values of any week of literature: 
its value in both deepening and widening our awareness of the qualities and 
potentialities of human experience. And Lycidas is a poem that has the force 
and beauty to change us and in particular to heal us: that we are likely to 
reject such a poem reflects a dangerous narrowing of taste and heightening 
of threshold brought about by our exposure to all those forces of our modern 
life that have brutalized our sensibilities: the world wars, the rise of dictator- 
ships of unprecedented depravity, the prospect of total annihilation, and the 
prospect of continuing overstimulation and of a spiritually annihilating tem- 
po. The student who reads Lycidas first in his teens, perhaps in high school 
(though he would do so only in a very good high school these days, I think), 
and who is taught to read it properly — that is, not microscopically at first, 
not allowing himself to be overly troubled by the more esoteric allusions or 
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by the names of unfamiliar flowers — feels a certain power, a certain beauty, 
and concludes that there is something very right about this poem in spite of 
the troublesome words and lines and in spite of the questions that are rising 
in his mind; he feels, in short, that he is in the presence of high poetry. In 
later semi-sophistication, perhaps in early college years, he may and probably 
will go on to doubt his generally favorable response. He may feel that he 
has been tricked into some kind of escapism. The allusions that once 
charmed the ear and fancy may now seem remote from existential problems; 
the whole pastoral convention may seem irrelevant to the tenor of modern 
life. Even readers who have found in Lycidas the sincerity of one man’s 
friendship for another, together with real spiritual struggle and hard-won 
conciliation, must ask themselves if the poem might have been more com- 
pelling had Milton chosen to work out his feeling in some form less elabo- 
rately fictive than the pastoral elegy. In reply to Johnson, we have said, al- 
most unanimously, that since the poem is not so much a dirge for King as 
it is a crisis for Milton himself, the pastoral machinery and “remote allusions” 
are not really at odds with the expression of grief. Grief does not strain 
after pastoral fancies, but grief is not the dominant note of Lycidas. But even 
if the poem is, then, more bewilderment and self-exploration than lament 
for King, how is it that the pastoral fiction is more compatible with a deep 
assessment of world and self than with bereavement? Mourning, or dis- 
mayed questioning — naked emotions both, so that a certain nakedness of 
form, and a personal, not a stylized, imagery seem to be demanded in either 
case. And what about the very heart of the fiction — the transformation of 
King and Milton into Lycidas and his friend? Doesn’t it result in a senti- 
mental glorification by lending them the unreal and unwarranted innocence 
of Arcadian shepherds, and by lending King an unmerited talent, even? 

It is more important to answer these questions than to add to the vast 
critical literature on the interpretation of the line about the “two-handed 
engine” or the references to Alpheus and Arethuse. We have a whole an- 
thology of pieces on Lycidas, but I am not satisfied that anyone has yet seen 
what Milton has really done. What was he to gain by taking up the pastoral 
convention ? 

One can only speculate as to what might have resulted if he had written 
a “straighter” poem. But Lycidas succeeds, it seems to me, not in spite of 
the pastoral elements, but because of them. I think they are equally wrong 
who defend the poem on the ground that it succeeds through its magic of 
sinuous and finely modulated and simply overpowering music (despite the 
“artificiality” and “ornament” of the pastoral convention) and who find 
“high music” not enough to save the poem from being literary and senti- 
mental. If music alone could make or save a poem Swinburne would be our 
greatest poet; and if the Pastoral were incapable of incorporating and ex- 
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pressing some truth of human experience, it would not have exercised its 
fascination over so many first-rate minds and sensibilities. I am with those 
who find the music of Lycidas full of meaning and the pastoral form the 
right one. I think we should neither distrust the initial appeal Lycidas al- 
most always makes, nor attribute it solely to the versification or to the beauty 
of a few isolated images. Milton has turned the often merely literary pastoral 
tradition into a kind of higher realism. 


II 


He may have known Edward King better than is generally believed; the 
evidence is, after all, uncertain. If he did, then his grief would have been 
severe, and the more helpful to him was the choice of a form the most imag- 
inative, the most remote from the immediacy of the actual circumstances of 
King’s death — and life. To write a poem at all is to be free from the emo 
tional turmoil of the original experience the poem has come to draw upon. 
Intense emotion of any sort (except, perhaps, that generated by works of art 
themselves) paralyzes both the critical and the imaginative faculties so that 
no poem can be shaped. And if Milton’s acquaintance with King was only 
slight, then the poem is not going to be mainly an expression of deep personal 
grief anyway, and we need not be so concerned about the imaginativeness 
and the conventions. But whatever Milton’s relationship with King, the 
theme of Lycidas is, in fact, the loss of a person /zke King: a poet, a divinity 
student, and a young man, and the choice of the pastoral form allows Milton 
to bring in nature widely, and thereby to bring into prominence certain 
qualities of feeling more effectively than he could have done in a “straight” 
poem. And of course the whole form of Lycidas is a symbol of the experience 
it presents: the musical prosody, the movement from biography to fiction, 
the high imagination on the one hand and the pastoral machinery on the 
other — all this is an indirection showing us that the grief —in whatever 
degree it originally existed — has already changed into settledness and even 
into serenity. This, of course, has been the gist of the reply to Johnson — 
“where there is leisure for fiction there is little grief” — whose contention 
amounts to no more than a cavil at the disparity between the poem and its 
prefatory note, which promises a “monody” in which the author “bewails” 
the drowned friend. It is the right answer, as far as it goes, but it is incom- 
plete: the pastoral elements, so I hope to show, reinforce, rather than 
weaken, the pathos, at the same time as they do express the serenity into 
which the sorrow and anger and uncertainty have begun to change. 

This is not such a difficult paradox. The flowers, waters, shepherds’ 
walks, and nature deities connote recovery and conciliation insofar as they 
create a fiction removed from Milton’s immediate duress, and insofar as they 
are pleasant, beautiful, Apollonian in themselves. And at the same time they 
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heighten the pathos. Eager to defend Lycidas against Johnson’s charge, we 
have swung too far in another direction, we miss what Johnson missed too: 
the pathos that rises out of the pastoral atmosphere. What we have is a vivid, 
natural, elemental setting for an elemental situation: death and mourning 
and man facing an enormous spiritual crisis. The pastoral images and per- 
sonae universalize King’s death, so much so that we are no longer dealing 
with the loss of a particular young man, but with the loss of those virtues 
of heart and mind that characterize The Poet (in the ideal or Platonic sense). 
They dignify his death by bringing in nature so widely. Landscape and 
waterscape: primitive, changeless imagery for elemental, unchanging hu- 
man experiences. Then, by appealing to the beauties of natural forms to com- 
fort the drowned friend, Milton creates an evocative contrast between the 
wonder of perception and its extinction, a contrast that is maintained every- 
where by the sheer abundance of the natural imagery. The power of this 
juxtaposition of death and abundant life is the more active because it is a 
poet who has been lost: a man whose sensibility is especially receptive to the 
beauties and varieties of natural forms. The contrast between the varied, 
abundant images of the natural world and the loss of that sensibility in 
which, after God himself, they are most vivid and have their highest value, is 
the very soul of the poem. The famous flower passage, sometimes con- 
demned as an irrelevancy or as a flaw (most of the flowers Milton mentions 
would not have been in season) and often appreciated for the wrong reason 
— that it is a charming, colorful passage, and season and organization be 
damned — is thus not a prettifying irrelevancy out of deference to the con- 
ventions of the genre or out of whimsy, but a “dream” which has the effect 
of emphasizing this beautiful variety that has been lost to the senses in which 
it has its highest life. And the effect, of course, matters at least as much as 
Milton’s intentions: it is irrelevant that in this particular passage he makes 
no direct point of this source of pathos (he has been implying it all along) 
and consciously seems to think of the flowers as a fancied, loving funeral 
offering. I remember it was Lycidas, and this passage in particular, that first 
made me really aware of the miracle of perception and sensibility, of what 
we lose when we leave life, and of what we lose when we lose a great artist; 
and the experience of such wonder and pathos must be common to everyone 
who has ever come to regard Lycidas as a moving poem. 

Milton’s transforming himself and King into Arcadian shepherds throws 
no false, sentimentalizing lustre on the actuality of biographical facts. We 
have to remember that the pastoral world (the imagined, idyllic one, that 
is) was one of the realities of both of these young men’s inner lives, if we 
take as one legitimate meaning of “reality” the private dream (which is at 
the same time the common dream) that gives us not merely the aesthetic 
pleasure of forms and situations held up to the mind’s eye by imagination, 
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but also inner — and to some extent in some cases even practical — direction. 
Milton was enormously attracted to pastoral poetry; he had, as a kind of 
counterbalance to the harshness and stringency we see so easily in his life 
and sense at times in his poetry, the sort of mind that would have invented 
pastoral poetry if someone had not done it already. Read in the context of 
Comus, Arcades, L’ Allegro, May Morning, and the warm descriptions of 
Eden in Paradise Lost, his shepherd role neither surprises nor seems merely 
literary. It was as natural for him as it would be unnatural for a poet of 
different temperament. And another biographical fact is, we have reason to 
suppose, that both men valued few things above the pleasures of their own 
half-pastoral walks and vistas at Cambridge and elsewhere. The change 
strips King and Milton down to the essential value of their inner lives as 
spiritual beings and as poets and as young men. Lycidas is fiction, but like 
all fiction that is also literature, it is spiritual biography as well. 

We do not even need to regard as an overblown compliment the refer- 
ence to King’s talent: 


. he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 


Milton knew King better than we do; we don’t know how good a poet he 
was or promised to become — it would be rash to judge on the basis of the 
extant Latin poems, and we have little more to go on. For that matter, the 
grammar of these lines was ambiguous even in 1637, and one defensible 
reading is to take them not as a reference to the young man’s performance, 
but as praise for him in that he knew the delight and wisdom of making 
poems. But, one way or another, this is a point of mere biography of the 
sort the poem is transcending all along. 

Whatever other objections may be brought against Lycidas, few or none 
of those having to do with the choice of the pastoral form will hold. On the 
contrary, the conventions of the genre seem on every count to help Milton 
intensify and universalize the vision of loss, grief, bewilderment, and con- 
ciliation — and perhaps to create in the first place only three months after 
the event (King’s ship went down on the 10th of August, 1637, and the 
original draft of Lycidas is dated, in Milton’s own hand, November 1637). 
Milton transcends the pastoral tradition he received. He achieves realism: 
a slice of life, cut from the inside. 





The Ebb Begins from Dream 


Earle Birney 


The stars like stranded starfish pale and die 
and tinted sands of dawning dry; 

the ebb begins from dream, leaving a border 
of milk and morning paper on the porches. 


From crusted reefs of homes, from unkempt shores, 
the workers slip reluctant, half-asleep, 

lapse back into the city’s deep. 

The waves of factory hands and heads, of salesman 
eyes and waiting waitress faces, 

slide soughing out from night’s brief crannies, 


suck back along the strand of streets, rattling 


pebbled smalltalk. 


Then spread the curves and curls 

of girl stenographers, the loops and purls 

of children foaming in the ooze 

that by the ceaselesss moon of living moves 
through heaving flats of habit down the day. 


And late, from tortuous coves, remoter bluffs, 
there sets the sinuous undertow 

of brokers, and the rolling politicians flow 

to welter in the one pelagic motion. 





Housewives, beached like crabs in staling pools, 
crisscross, are swashed in search of food 
down to the midtown breakers’ boom. 


At last with turning earth, relentless moon, 
slow but flooding comes the swell once more; 
with gurge and laughter’s plash and murmur 
back to the fraying rocks, far-freighted now 
with briny flotsam of each morning vow, 

a wrack of deeds that dulls with neaping, 
dead thoughts that float again to sea, 

salt evening weeds that lie 

and rot between the cracks of life, 

and hopes that waterlogged will never link 
with land, but will be borne until they sink. 


Now tide is full and sighing creeps 
into the clean sought coigns of sleep. 
And yet in sleep begins to stir, 


to mutter in the dark its yearning, 


and to the round possessive mother turning 


dreams of vaster wellings, makes the last cliff totter, 
cradles all the globe in swaying water. 


The ebb begins from dream.... 


Vancouver, British Columbia 





TWO POEMS 
Malcolm Lowry 


Venus 


And, when you go— much as a meteor, 

Or as this swaying, incandescent car, 

Which, like lost love, leaves lightnings in its wake, 
(And me, an aspen with its Christ in mind, 
Whose wood remembers once it made a cross, 

So trembles ever since in wind, or no wind) 

But most like Venus, with our black desire 

Which blinds me now, your light a horned curve 
First; then, circling, a whitely flaming disc, 

Not distance, but your phase, removes the mask — 
Until you burn the brightest of all stars — 

Pray then in your most brilliant lonely hour 

That, reunited, we may learn forever 


To keep the sun between ourselves and love. 





Life in Death 


— You cannot, must not, Orpheus, look back, my soul; 


What guards you summon yet be afraid of. 

The dead stagnate at corners from unbelief, 
Waiting for the deed that seems almost will. 
Consider sanely our wish to be whole, 

For life must be in death as life in all. 

A sense of finitude transcends the real of grief, 
When lungs of darkness gasp in life’s used oil. 
Life! Our longing for you was more than dreams 
Of home on earth, though we traced the moors, 
The clock on the grey sand, and the path of the sea, 
Whose salt death never finally inters 

Hatreds, oppressions, phantasms, crimes. 

— With our breath, with our fate, we will help you, 


Eurydice. 


Vancouver, British Columbia 





Girl Child 


Margaret Cobb Shipley 


She slumbers in the brilliant golden phase 
Of Jupiter. All her lines are praise, 
Appearing on our darkness as the least 
Foreseen of heavenly bodies and the most 
Illegible. We can but mark her eyes 

As unknown suns on our sky, surmise 
Those signals from her dim continuum 
Faint rhythms of a constant living poem 
Not yet identified, fix in the air 

A kind of orbit for that dreaming sphere, 
Note the laws of light on her hair. 


Still her name and number are untold. 

We have studied how her shape will hold 
The pattern sleeping of the Pleiades 

From crown to nape to pelvic brink to knees, 
How her nights are ringed in silk and soon 
Will fasten to the moorings of the moon — 
And read one rule in her celestial pose: 

The mystery that from her being glows 
Most unresolved, most marvelous. 


Boulder, Colorado 





by RICHARD B. VOWLES 


Post-War Swedish Poetry: 
The Other Side of Anguish 


OETRY COMMANDS A MARKET in Sweden unsurpassed by that in any 

other country today, unless it is Iceland. Poetry is a commodity, per- 

haps even a staple. Poets are sought after by publishers with a zeal and 
persistence that astonishes outsiders. Even an unknown neophyte of mod- 
erate talent can get published today, and his first volume, according to 
statistics in Bonniers Litteréra Magasin, is likely to sell from 300 to 500 copies. 
A book by a major poet may sell as many as 10,000 copies in a single autumn. 
Perhaps most impressive is Folket i Bild’s Lyrikklubben, a poetry club which, 
in this the eighth year of its existence, boasts a membership of 18,000 and has 
issued, in addition to its bi-monthly magazine, a series of almost seventy 
pamphlets, annuals, and anthologies. A comparable circulation in the 
United States would be about 420,000, which would most closely approxi- 
mate the sales figures of The New Yorker, The Christian Herald, or Hot 
Rod Magazine. In contrast, the current circulation of The Partisan Review 
is about 2,500, that of Poetry close to 5,000. 

Despite the high level of general enlightenment, poetry has not always 
been so popular in Sweden. True, the classics have enjoyed a continued high 
favor; but in 1942 Erik Lindegren had finally to resort to private publication 
of his epoch-making volume man without a way (mannen utan vag) after 
its rejection by the established publishing houses. Since World War II, how- 
ever, modern poetry has come into its own. Modern poetry has become a 
more widely disseminated and understood commodity than ever before. I 
am not sure why this has happened, but it is possible that the isolation of 
Sweden during the past war, and the maintenance of something like normal- 
ity while everyone else was geared to a war rhythm and sensibility, created 
an unusual appetite for books in general. It is possible that poetry salved 
guilt feelings or, shall we say, acted as a neutralizer of the radiation of 
violence that bombarded Sweden from all sides. It is also possible that the 
developing taste for poetry was in part a flight from the regularities, even 
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monotonies of a welfare state. I really do not presume to say. Nor do I 
presume to say how much this widely distributed interest in literature has 
actually exerted a shaping influence on the literature being written. I do 
know, however, that the writer in Sweden leads a highly self-conscious 
literary existence where every move is prognosticated, plotted, and recon- 
noitred. It would be surprising, therefore, if he maintained his resilience and 
failed to respond in some measure to the pressures of the public. In any 
case, it is an interesting dilemma, particularly to the American poet whose 
best poems can expect, according to the sardonic estimate of Karl Shapiro, an 
audience of at most 10,000 and a life expectancy of thirty years. 

Goran Printz-Pahlson, the most interesting young critic in Sweden today, 
argues that post-war writing is a fiasco and that the public is in some sense 
to blame. A vulgar press — the eleventh muse, Printz-Pahlson calls it, after 
the tenth muse of criticism — has drawn attention away from poetry to the 
personality of the poet, and his every whim and vagary are ardently pursued 
by Vecko-Journalen, Idun, and the fashion magazines. Consequently the 
poets cultivate the myth of personality instead of the substance of poetry. 
They tend to dramatize themselves either in Byronic poses or in Brooks 
Brothers guises. “All too violent and bizarre individualism has been one 
stumbling block, conformity another. Provincialism and internationalism, 
excessive innocence and excessive worldliness, static idyll and eclectic exploi- 
tation of tradition, all positions have been approved and in many cases stand 
unchallenged and apparently incontrovertible.” * The only genuine cultural 
debate has been over the absence of debate. Poetry has not had the force of 
“concerted manifestation.” 

Printz-Pahlson misses the unified front, both social and aesthetic, that 
the writers of the forties established against the ominous force of Philistinism. 
Otherwise the term has little meaning. Poetry is neither party nor cultural 
movement. In the words of Allen Tate, it is neither social nor religious 
engineering. It is a highly concentrated and sensitized way of looking at 
things. There can be at least as many kinds of poetry as there are poets, and 
it would be well to examine them. Then, perhaps, some conclusions can be 
drawn. 

A survey of post-war Swedish poetry reveals no dearth of activity. At 
least two significant poets have emerged and a dozen more are worthy of 
serious attention. It is customary to recognize at least one collective trait, a 
new romanticism. I will make passing obeisance to such a framework, 
at least for the purposes of tentative classification; but it might also be 
observed that the lyric strain and the preoccupation with nature have oc- 
casioned a seldom abated persistence of romanticism in Swedish poetry, into 





* “The Fifties and the Eleventh Muse” (“‘50-talet och den elfte musan”), Bonniers litterdra magasin, 
27 (July-August 1958), 478. 
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a period when Anglo-American poetry was busy about rather more intel- 
lectual strategies. 
II 


Among the femtiotalister, the poets of the fifties, the most unabashedly 
romantic is Bo Setterlind, who demonstrates an unmistakably lyrical power 


and a controlled, purified espousal of nature that somewhat suggests a Words- 
worth redivivus: 

When a pursy poem 

Comes my way, 

one that is bloated 

and gouty grey: 

a sickly poem in every way, 

then I will 

into the forest. 

There I will find 

a congenial seat 

and smile and compose 

in the woodland deep 

and see by my lantern 

enchanted things, 

send words aloft 

in a shower of sun 

and wind 

and listen to 

the language of the forest.” 


When Setterlind talks about the art of composition, he sounds as Words- 
worth might today, though a Wordsworth rather more infatuated with his 
private ecstasy: “The most resplendent of all the poet’s methods is the new 
realism. Out of a language that has its root in reality, it grows to be the 
Tree that belongs to heavenly knowledge. I call it something of a revelation, 
a new testament. What of surrealism? Pale delirium. And naturalism? 
The morning after.” * Setterlind’s method is an intensity of focus on some 
isolated aspect of nature with which the poet can merge his identity. Con- 
sidering the possibilities of poetry, he asks “Why not something Chinese?” 
He does, in fact, approach an oriental simplicity, somewhat reminiscent of 
the Imagists: 


See how the smallest drop after rain 
swells upon the leaf, 

dilates the nerve in its vein 

like a magnifying glass. 





*“The Language of the Forest” (“Spriket i skogen”), from The Transformed Flower (Den fér- 
vandlade blomman), 1959, p. 13. I am responsible for all translations and their manifest inadequacy. 


*“Some Words on the Art of Writing Poetry” (“Nagra ord om konsten att skriva poesi”), from 
Dikter 1947-1952 (1954), p. 157. 
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So shone my birth 

So ought my death be clarified, 

and I shiver in the sun 

under a drop from inaccessible worlds.* 


Setterlind has a special gift for aphorisms, and he displays more humor and 
ironic detachment in them than in his poetry: “Your impulses are the best 
bloodhounds.” “It isn’t difficult to be interesting among gravediggers.” “The 
intelligent author does not quibble with the inquisitive; he laughs with the 
apes.” “Your handwriting is in many ways an omen; it resembles a dead 
man’s hair.” “Generosity is music.” “There are no amoral fish.” Frequently, 
Setterlind’s poems are merely expanded aphorisms. 

There are essentially three faults in Setterlind. In the first place, his work 
is uneven. But what is one to expect of a poet encouraged by the intense 
Swedish market to publish on an average of at least two volumes a year? At 
the age of thirty-eight, Setterlind has issued more than twenty volumes of 
poems, short stories, novels, and a book of cultural criticism, The Poet and 
Society (1954). The second failure is more serious. Setterlind seems in- 
capable of incorporating any depth or complexity of idea in his poetry; he 
subsides all too often into banality, the “heedless automatism” that he pro- 
fessedly eschews. Too, the occasional banality is, more often than not, the 
product of a calculated naiveté, the assumed vantage point of the child’s 
vision: 

The moon is an idiot, 

though some surmise 

that he is wise. 

Many a star-clear winter night 

he goes in his 

borrowed hat, 

playing great, great, great grandfather 
though he was a baby just the other 
day. With a rainbow-colored pen 
he stands 

before the mirror 

writing a comic letter, 

I mean a cosmic letter, 

its characters, constellations. 


This is not bad poetry, perhaps, but it borders on the cute, the precious; it is 
Setterlind’s coquettish behavior that has irritated Swedish critics from time 
to time. 

Ultimately, however, Setterlind’s power resides in simplicity and an un- 
erring sensibility for the music of a poem. In “The Lion,” which I quote 





*“Droppen Boye,” Dikter 1947-1952 (1954), p. 123. 
* Excerpt from “The Moon” (“Manen”), from Den férvandlade blomman (1959), p. 36. 
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only in part, these two virtues are heightened to a moment of grim 
revelation: 

Iam a lion 

in a circus cage. 

My almighty Lord loves 

beasts that rage. 


One evening I was asked 
to share his board. 

My Almighty spoke 

no single word. 

He ate an ass, 

hot off the spit; 

I got to gnaw on 

the skeleton of it. 

I view the ass and 

all the clawed destruction; 
through life passes 

smell of corruption. 

I would, a captured, 

a degraded beast, 

back to my cage and 
leave the feast.° 


If Setterlind is the naive romantic, Lars Forssell is the sophisticated 
romantic. A native of Stockholm, he is much more the worldly poet, sur- 
feited with life, the “aged eagle” at thirty-three. He has inherited a certain 
mantle of intellectuality from his friend Erik Lindegren. If any one person 
has assumed the authority of spokesman for his generation, it is he; and he 
is a critic and man of letters in a decade when criticism has gravitated in 
some degree, as in the United States, to the academic practitioners of new 
criticism. 

Forssell is strongly oriented toward the Anglo-American world. I once 
heard him play the title role in Stephen Spender’s Trial of a Judge, at the 
age of fifteen, in a country idyll in a Sweden surrounded by war. He played 
the part in English with weary, youthful gravity. Shortly thereafter he took 
an American college degree, at Augustana. His essay on Hemingway and 
his book on Chaplin are highly regarded. He is the chief exponent and 
translator of Ezra Pound in Sweden, a fact which undoubtedly accounts for 
the dramatic monologue, the allusive method, the laconic manner, and the 
calculated fragmentary aspect of his poetry on the page. Pound is, in general, 
much admired by Swedish poets; Frost scarcely at all. 

Like Setterlind, Forssell has reinforced his contact with childhood in 
many ways. Adaptations and translations of A. A. Milne, Lewis Carroll, 





* A drastic reduction of the poem, Bonniers litteréra magasin, 25 (Novernber 1956), 697-8. 
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Gulliver, and “Ten Little Indians,” for example, turn up among his poems. 
But, on the whole, his sense of irony militates against an overt romanticism. 
Like Strindberg and the later Hjalmar Bergman, he has sought out masks or 
personae that project his own dilemma and the dilemma of modern intellec- 
tual man. Characteristically, his first volume was titled The Fool (Narren, 
1949) but, with greater penetration, in F. C. Tietjens (1954) he conjures up 
a partial image that suggests a Giacometti sculpture. “Tietjens exists in the 
air around us, like an ambiguous gesture, a resigned shrug, a frightened 
blink, an uncertain smile, a confused mumbling.” Tietjens bears no apparent 
relationship to his namesake in Ford Maddox Ford, but he does to Pound’s 
Hugh Selwyn Mauberley, and even more to Eliot’s Prufrock. Unlike Pru- 
frock, however, he is not permitted the momentary exhilaration of the sub- 
marine vision culminating Eliot’s poem. What he sees instead 

is the mermaid with the half-starved look 

green hair, dead glance, 


born from the “violin-blue” sea 
like spewed-up seaweed. 


Working in a fusion of “pastiche and parody,” employing a “softly musical 
speech,” as Bjorn Julén has put it, Forssell conjures up the unwilling presence 
of Tietjens: 


He stands in cultivated loneliness, 
sees through smoked glass 
a chalky sun 


Tietjens .. . twists out of his misfortune 
as from a wet cloak, 
presses it against his mouth... 


Clever poetry smokes out 
a moment lost in shyness, 

Like a poor badger out of his burrow, 
and shoots it with an ambiguity. 


Uncertainty, uncertain fever— 
Tietjen’s generation: 

Sober intoxication — and beneath — 
punctiliousness. 

Tietjens judges his failure 
by the possibilities, 

Congenital custom 
among esthetes. 

Outbreak of war first when the curtain fell, 
Cadmium red 
in fresh ecstasy 

Tietjens observes, but squinting 
into the light 
for sharper emphasis 
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Over the shape of protuberances, shearings 
of detonated rocks 
he makes . . . automatically . . . a paraphrase, yes 


over what isn’t. May God merely 
preserve him from 
completing anything ... 
It is not fear he feels 
but fear of the fear 
for the fear 
he cannot quite persuade himself to fear.’ 


Thus, elliptically, Forssell delineates the modern intellectual’s remoteness 
from experience and “fear in a handful of dust.” Essentially a tragic poet, 
“this late-born Lycidas, this Billy Budd in gabardine,” as he has been called 


by Julén, has increasingly moved toward the personal utterance of “Farewell 
Song” (March 1959): 


It is time to part. 

Peace, then, and farewell. 

Peace among the howling wolves. 
Peace among the vultures. 

Rightly said, good riddance. 

May the fumes be blue. 

They don’t hurt the eyes. 

In God’s name be blue. 

I have lived between rut and eunuch, 
between flat life and death 


and lived all the same. 


I have lived in a refuse heap, my dove. 
It didn’t hurt my soul. 

In the gray road dust, in a dust of reason 
Like a crazed seal. 

Alas it is so. 


And tramped and tramped and tramped upon Thee 
who are my Achilles heel. 

And loved Thee as one who loves a deformity 

As the maple loves sweet air .. . 


Envoi 
By all that imparts warmth 
I love Thee. 
Everywhere. All times. 
All reason.* 


The talented young member of the Lund school of poetry, Majken 
Johansson, is an example of what might be called “ingrown” romanticism. 





"Excerpts from “Tietjens 54,” Bonniers litteréra magasin, 23 (October 1954), 591-4. 
* Bonniers litteriéra magasin, 28 (March 1959), 183. 
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Influenced by Forssell, she can be at times more rebellious, at times more 


tersely bitter: 


So comatose the sun 

that spring in fact is felling leaves 

and summer cannot even last till autumn. 
The air is lowered 

cold and pallid to the grave; 

the shovel does its work. 


Without air, what use is breath? 
Something beats: call it, 

for lack of something better, 
heart. 

Heart! So near to life! 


Excuse me, but once more: heart. 
Excuse me, shovel, but I really mean 
heart. 

Never a line that is not true. 
Already I dare not.’ 


There have been more obvious romantic flights, like that of Gustav Adolf 
Lysholm directly to the trappings and attitudes of an earlier romanticism. 
This curious combination of lurid and mannered decadence we might call 
“theatrical romanticism,” taking our cue from the titles of his two most 


recent volumes, Notes of an Actor (En skddespelares anteckningar, 1957) 
and Theatre and Poetry (Teater och poesi, 1958). I quote one entire poem 
from the latter volume: 


Before I witnessed the funeral procession 
through the Porta del Paglio 

I raised to my alarmingly blue 

almost analine-colored lips 

a yellow and wonderfully fragrant Andenken rose 
that I one afternoon stole 

or perhaps just acquired 

from an invisible flower friend 

outside the Palazzo Bevilacqua. 

I experienced nearby 

in La Superba’s lonely and silent night sanctuary 
such an at once delicious 

and painful Silhouetten-Walzer joy 

that I afterwards 

and in tears kissed the letter 

that I had written to myself 

and signed 





° Opening lines of “A Suite,” Bonniers litteréra magasin, 26 (February 1957), 129-30; published 
as “Elegy at a Grave” (“Elegi vid en grav”), in Apostasy of Spirit (Andens undanflykt), 1958, p. 19-20. 
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with the name Adelaide Rubini, 
among my wax dolls 

decked out in outmoded dress 

among my little, almond-green parasols. 


10 


The characteristics of this highly idiosyncratic poetry are exotic name- 
dropping, adjectival phrases like orchids in deep-freeze, and redolent 
snobbism. 

The healthiest romanticism is perhaps that of Tomas Transtrémer, be- 
cause in his two thin volumes Seventeen Poems (1954) and Secrets on the 
Way (Hemligheter pa vigen, 1958) there is little tendency toward pathetic 
fallacy or narcissism, but instead a deft, lucid, and optimal manipulation of 
experience, in short a quality of reserved acceptance and control absent 
among the others: 


The October sea gleams bleakly 
with its dorsal fin of mirages. 


Nothing remains to recall 
the regatta’s white turbulence. 


An amber light plays over the village 
and all sound is in slow flight. 

A dog’s bark hangs like a hieroglyph 
painted over the garden, 


where the yellow fruit outwits the tree 
and lets itself fall." 


Other manifestations of romanticism exist: the combination of colorful dic- 
tion and political indignation in Folke Isaksson, in some respects influenced 
by both Rilke and Wallace Stevens; the neo-Dadaism of Carl Fredrik Reuter- 
sward, also a painter of merit; and the Catholic vision of Osten Sjéstrand. In 
short, the decade displays at least the homogeneity of a romantic coloration. 


Ill 


Now, if the poet in Sweden may be said to have a plight, let us go back 
a few years to see what might have created it. There is in modern Swedish 
literature, from Strindberg’s first encounter with the existential despair of 
Kierkegaard in 1870 and his use of Either/Or as a kind of dialectical frame- 
work for such plays as Crimes and Crimes, a preoccupation with the idea of 
anguish, Par Lagerkvist, the Nobel Prize winner of 1951, gave it momentum 
in a volume of that title, published as far back as 1916. His “Angest, angest 
ar min arvedel” is a fairly explicit answer to Karlfeldt’s “Langtan heter min 





” Page 52. 


™ “Pictures of the Weather” (“Vadertavla”), from Secrets on the Way (Hemligheter pa vagen), 
1958, p. 11. 
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arvedel” and a reaction against the nostalgia of one of Sweden’s great ballad 
writers.’? The contemporary anguish has displaced longing and become the 
new romantic agony. Lagerkvist’s poem joins his critical manifestoes of 1913 
and 1918 to create a fuller statement of the new position. Few poems in 
Swedish literature have been more influential, and it might even be said that 
the main course of modern Swedish poetry could be plotted on the extrapola- 
tion of this anguish from Strindberg through Lagerkvist. 

Rather more to the point, Swedish literature has been a series of experi- 
ments to find a form for the contemporary anguish. Lagerkvist fancied that 
he could apply the “taut, nicely architectonic form” of cubistic art in some 
fashion to poetry, but the analogy is very dubious indeed. If he discovered 
a literary counterpart to such artistic form, it is more observable in his fiction 
than in his poetry, and even so one can only make impressionistic guesses. 
The poets of the thirties were much under the influence of the French sur- 
realists, Eluard and Breton, but they did make some effort to impose musical 
forms on the imagery of automatic writing. This is especially true of Gunnar 
Ekel6f, whose rhythmic sensibilities may borrow something from Bach. 
In any case, the idea of anguish has had a sustained existence in Swedish 
literature since 1916, and at least one chapter of literary history might be 
titled “Anguish in Search of a Form.” 

The culmination of the search came, as I conceive it, in the most sig- 
nificant volume of poetry in all recent Scandinavian literature, Erik Linde- 
gren’s man without a way (1942). Here, in a sequence of what he called 
“exploded sonnets,” Lindegren created a canvas as powerfully and shock- 
ingly dramatic as Picasso’s Guernica. The comparison has been made by 
Swedish critics, and I know no better way to establish the nature of this book. 
It is one of the few complete volumes of Swedish poetry to be translated into 
another language, French, and a few of the sonnets have appeared sporadi- 
cally in English, most recently in New World Writing No. 11. The “ex- 
ploded sonnet” is not a gimmick. It is a free-verse fourteen-liner employing 
various rhetorical devices, chiefly the initial repetitive strategy of anaphora. 
It is an admirable vehicle for formal anarchy and the reflection of a world in 
torment. Like a sequence of shots in an Ingmar Bergman film, its couplets 
fuse the hyperlucidity of close-up with a mythic timelessness, an infinitude. 
They pan around a world of spiritual rubble and very real debris with a 
similar continuity of vision. And in that vision primeval man and modern 
man become one: 


I saw him shiver in the harsh light of consciousness 
while algae dropped snails and scum from his limbs 





” The literal translations are: “Anguish, anguish is my heritage” and “Longing is the name of my 
heritage.” 
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I saw him hold his breath for four black days 
waiting for the day to put a question 


I saw the evening go by with wonder in its face 
the wonder which is worse than recognition 


I saw him tortured by all that he loved 
and how his heart sank to fill the emptiness 


I saw him bowed by the earth’s unmoved hate 
reduced to the grim secrecy of a metronome 


I saw him clutch at the skirt of the past 
and his divining rod bend smiling toward the void 


I saw his mouth spread into a crucified X 
a simple equation for torture of the third degree.”* 


Any poetry since 1942 has been written in the shadow of this work and in 
the shadow of the very considerable figure of Lindegren himself. Olof 
Lagercrantz, literary editor for the Stockholm daily Dagens Nyheter, de- 


scribed him as he appeared to the young emergent writers of the forties and 
fifties: 


Erik Lindegren was magnificent and majestic. Quite as if he were arrayed in 
sable, gold chain, and velvet biretta, he conjured up the impression of the renaiss- 
ance or the baroque. Every ounce of him was alive and vitally luminous. Behind 
the breadth and intensity was the agile Hamlet with slant Lapp-eyes beneath black 
hair. Into any room he brought festivity. His enormous vitality was contagious. 
Like a king he attracted an entourage of courtiers, zealous interpreters, cupbearers, 
and the like. He could be tyrannical with leonine smile and the grip of a constrictor. 
In his hands irony was a weapon that would slay an oxe at ten meters. He was a 
great teacher without pedantic vices, an inexhaustible instructor and guide who 
could dissect a poem with such care that its most delicate roots were undamaged. 
“He was foremost among the fyrtiotalister who projected the royal highway of tra- 
dition, alone, exploratory, always taking his position. The result was man without 
a way, a dark evangelism of the madness, anguish, and disillusion of the age.** 


Only Karl Vennberg, a contemporary of Lindegren’s, has found a com- 
parable poetry to contain his anguish. It is a bitter resilience, a sinuous casual 
irony. Space does not permit a full introduction of Vennberg the man; I can 
do no more than quote from the wry dialectic of “Chronometry,” one of the 
best statements of Vennberg the poet: 

Some people have got the idea 

that I, in pure defiance 


and out of youthful desire to rebel, 
would deny the usual chronometries 





*™ Sonnet XVII from Dikter 1942-1947 (1954), p. 25; the translation appeared previously in my 
article “Sweden’s Modern Muse: Exploded Sonnets and Panic Poetry,” Kentucky Foreign Language 
Quarterly, 2 (1955), 136. 

™ Stig Dagerman (1958), p. 105-7 (where the portrait is much fuller). Also recommended: Ake 
Runnquist, Moderna svenska forfattare, Forum (1959). 
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but I have the greatest respect for chronometries: 
Julian, Jewish, Gregorian, Mohammedan 

and never embark on any of my important enterprises 
without establishing their place in time 

their position in relation to the world’s creation 

the founding of Rome 

the flight to Medina and so forth 


Those who charge 

that I have blasphemously 

violated the chronological sense 
presumably suffer from personal ill-will. 
Who could seriously wish to do away with 
these threadbare calendars 

with all their domesticated swindle? 


Who would dare meet 

without time’s masks and concatenations 
all the silent stipulations of history 

in the dark’s hollowed stairs. . .*° 


In the shadow of the extreme and finely stated anguish of Erik Linde- 
gren and Karl Vennberg, the post-war poets have found nothing comparable, 
no place to go. The outcome has been a swing back to pseudo-childhood and 
monarchy in Setterlind, the Salvation Army in Majken Johansson, a musty 


and effete romanticism in Gustav Adolf Lysholm, and institutional Chris- 
tianity in several writers. Or it is the neurasthenia of F. C. Tietjens, as Fors- 
sell personified the creative temperament of the age. Forssell is the best of 
them, but, if Lindegren is a Picasso, Forssell is a Bernard Buffet. There is 
something stark, somber, and monochromatic about his work. There are the 
same limitations. Janet Flanner recently remarked of Buffet: “In his com- 
positions he carefully constructed voids, yet finds no space to include hope. 
In his penetration, he sees the skeleton of man without the sweetness of 
flesh.” ** So it is with Forssell. 

And yet the failures of contemporary poetry are not entirely personal. 
They cannot be attributed alone to the intimidating shadow cast by past 
glories, nor to the attenuation of anguish or the retreat from it. There is a 
social basis. The truth is, in part, that the post-war poets have never really 
matured and it is doubtful that they can now do so. They came of age first 
in that unnatural oasis, that pocket of paralysis, which Sweden perforce was 
during World War II. Whatever view one may take of Swedish neutrality, 
it must be admitted that it was an unnatural condition and a kind of exile. 
The emergent writers were, in a sense, born into exile; and they reached 





*® “Tiderikning,” Tiderdkning (1945), p. 7-9. For a translation of the entire poem, see Richard B. 
Vowles, “Six Swedish Poets,” New World Writing No. 11 (1957), p. 192-3. 


The New Yorker (21 November 1959), 107. 
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further and more anxiously toward maturity in the airless, aimless void of 
peace that followed the war. At the most important stage in his life, the 
Swedish poet and intellectual of the fifties experienced a hiatus, a vacuum, 
for which he could assume no responsibility however much he wished to. Is 
it any wonder that he wanders on the edge of the abyss? He doesn’t even 
feel “beat” or “angry” in the fashion of American and English writers; he 
merely feels “ineffectual and abominably innocent.” *7 He cannot elaborate 
his guilt feelings, as his predecessors could, because he doesn’t have any, or 
the ones he does nurse are of a trivial order; and, in lamenting his exile, he 
has not actively engaged himself with a rich and complex world at compara- 
tive peace with itself. It is a sad state of affairs and, I suppose, “fiasco” is not 
too strong a word for it. 

Mind you, I do not demand militant optimism of poetry. I do think that 
the poet has to find an absolute and robust harmony of parts. There has been 
too much of the fragmentary, the lapidary, the aesthetically reactionary, and 
the Gothic aviary. There has been self-pity and neurasthenia. But, fortu- 
nately, the poets of the forties have become poets of the fifties and the poets 
of the thirties are still in the race. However unlikely it may seem, the fem- 
tiotalister may still get their wind. 

In short, the theme of anguish has run its course; without new forms, it 
is an out-moded and a conventional attitude without meaning. What lies 
beyond, on the other side of anguish, as it were? A venture into space, I 
might say, at the risk of sounding facetious. It has been done. It has, in fact, 
been done by Harry Martinson, Sweden’s one-time seaman and vagabond 
poet, now a staid member of the Swedish Academy of eighteen. It is anguish 
translated into a kind of lyrical science fiction. It is Aniara. 

Originally written between 1947 and 1952, Harry Martinson’s Amara is a 
poetic cycle made up of a variety of stanzaic forms and poetic devices which, 
collectively, assume the form of epic. Subsequently converted into a libretto 
by Erik Lindegren, the work has now been set to the music of the twelve- 
tone scale by Carl-Birger Blomdahl, with attendant electronic effects, evanes- 
cent harmonics, and bass drones. It was hailed as the first opera of the atomic 
age when it opened in Stockholm in May 1959, and was then taken to the 
Edinburgh Festival the following August. There has been talk of a Swedish 
visitation at the Met, but, in any case, the work is available on two Columbia 
records. Critics have differed drastically over its merits, musical and other- 
wise. In the News Statesman and Nation, David Drew called it a “kind of 
gimcrack prefab” and added “musically it is virtually non-existent, or deriva- 
tive to an extent that leaves one reeling,” i.e., from Kurt Weill’s Aufstieg und 





“Lars Forssell, “Is There a ‘Fifties’?” (“Finns det ett 50-tal?”), Lyrikvannen, No. 3 (1958), 
11-13. 
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Fall der Stadt Mahagonny.'* The Spectator’s David Cairns paid tribute to 
its originality and tremendous immediacy.’® 

Briefly, the opera is about a space ship containing 8,000 passengers, which 
gets out of orbit and cruises into infinitude for twenty-five years before it 
crashes. The miserable cargo get a pictorial report of the destruction of the 
world they have left through “Mima,” a cross between an electronic brain 
and Jung’s universal subconscious. It is all pretty horrifying, chiefly for its 
visionary account of the blank immensity of space and death. “Space be- 
comes symbol not only of the spiritual void through which modern man 
journeys, but of the vast uncertainty which physically overhangs the future 
of the race.” *° I would not say, as David Drew does, that this is “the latest 
in chromium-plated Angst.” Martinson is a poet of integrity, and even if his 
venture into science fiction is misguided, as it may be, it is shocking to find 
one of the few optimistically humanitarian writers left in the world creating 
this epic of annihilation. It is, at any rate, a brilliant experiment and perhaps 
the most accurate report we have from “the other side of anguish.” 





* New Statesman and Nation, 58 (12 September 1959), 306. 
* Spectator, 203 (11 September 1959), 334. 
™ Tbid. 





Chinese Poet 


Marion Schoeberlein 


Sad, yellow face like a sad, yellow flower 
Nods to the wind and says “Yes” to the rain. 


He is thirsty and dreams of purple wine. 
He is hungry and dreams of sugar cakes. 


Summer forgot to come into his dreary life. 
Winter was his eternal friend and father. 


Sorrow flowed into his bucket like milk, 
Pain was a temple he continually lived in. 


Even his prayers could not change... 
Even his heart that sang like an oriole... 


He with the song of the bird high inside him 
Was like a new pearl beside his pots of rice... 


Elmhurst, Illinots 





The Veteran with the Garrulous Scars 


Don Geiger 


“. .. Worst was to hear them call over the radio 
that they were shot, their engines were shot, they 
were on fire, things like that, and there was nothing 
you could do but goon...” 


I 


A bomber struck, he would watch the planes numbly, 
a hive of crosses gathering in black clouds, 
their smoothly shifting pattern sifting out 


a bonfire of metal, and failing cries. 


How merrily then lights would seem to dance 
on wings, in glass, of Flying Fortresses fleeing 
the dazzling wreckage, as from condemned cargo 


he gladly paid to sail through tolling clouds. 


Life and death surging in the same clouds of smoke — 
their fire renewing his lust for sun, white cloud, 
he held his course in fearful joy, the sun 


glinting from turrets as from glittering monocles. 


Ah, the blond Junker’s home in a shower of roses! 


and drowses under clouds that scour the charred sky: 


“If I could leave them, dying, with a lighter heart, 


“am I to search clouds now for horrors not to be seen ?” 





II 


How well it all might have gone, if in war only 
were evils about which nothing is to be done. 
But bleak images, rising from their cloudy crypts, 


reassemble slowly within his fraternal eyes. 


What is the duty now of this swarthy Junker — 
whose duty then, since pity can turn inward 
to devour, was not to falter when his earphones 


filled with those felled cries — in his own buckling? 


Shall such a flyer, behind the mirrors of pain at last, 
cry homely truths that every veteran discovers: 
the more than one way to be lost on a mission, 


the bases to which one wishes not to return ? 


Let him, in penance for no crime, mutely ponder, 


as he sifts down through the years’ shifting disciplines, 


when cries for mercy beseech the masking clouds, 


who dares to hear? whose not the heart that utters ? 


Berkeley, California 





Giant Steps 


Charles Philbrick 


The slate-hazed indian summer sky distills itself 

Into these four contortions in the tawny marsh: 
These two proud pairs of great blue heron, stiff 

In their cobra-necked prowl, too long of leg 

And neck, majestic of wing, ever tu look absurd 

— As they might, half-size or off their color, 

Or forced to forage dry pavements among thick stalks 
Of loose-barked human legs. 


Here, now, in this light, 
Under this sky and over these grasses, colored so, 
And moving in their need and season, sized so great, 
These heron show me sovereignty; with their slow strides 


They drive absurdity back to its source in the cities. 


Providence, Rhode Island 





by PHYLLIS S. MORRIS 


The Laughing Lion: 


Nietzsche’s Vision of the Overman 


T HAS BECOME CusToMary to regard Friedrich Nietzsche’s famous phrase, 

“God is dead!” as a prelude to the slaughter of all that men hold dear, 

decent, and divine. “Nietzsche” and “nihilist” have become near-syno- 
nyms. Yet for all his apparent blasphemy, Nietzsche’s Zarathustra was a 
religious prophet; his vehement utterances were intended to usher in a new 
religious era. 

Why then does Nietzsche insist that the idea of God is no longer viable? 
He suggests a number of reasons in Thus Spoke Zarathustra.’ For one thing, 
“God” has been a convenient stopgap covering our lapses in knowledge. We 
have said “God” instead of saying “I don’t know”; thus the concept of God 
has acted as a dead end to our curiosity. It would be far better, suggests 
Nietzsche, to recognize and transcend human ignorance than to apotheosize 
it. Again, Nietzsche felt that the Christian idea of God was deeply immoral: 
“Whoever praises him as a god of love does not have a high enough opinion 
of love itself. Did this god not want to be a judge too? But the lover loves 
beyond reward and retribution.” And still again, Nietzsche thought that 
the God of Christianity was inextricably involved with an obsolete meta- 
physic. Thus, the God who was One, Unmoved, and Permanent must yield 
before a new world-view that found in time, change, and becoming, the 
ultimate realities. God, the “eternal spider” who spun a web of reason, is 
dead; in place of rationality in the universe, Nietzsche found accident, 
change, “prankishness,” and perhaps “a little reason.” Since impermanence 
and change were real, man could work changes and could create. Since 
man’s destiny was no longer controlled by God’s purposes, man was free 
to work out his own purposes. For Nietzsche, the traditional viewpoint im- 
plied two static entities, man and God, placed in an eternal relationship of 
slave and master; he rejects this vision and replaces it with his own vision of 
an overman. 





Phyllis S. Morris received her A.B. degree in philosophy from the University of California and is 
at present a graduate student in philosophy at Colorado College, Colorado Springs. Her husband is 
the minister of the local Unitarian Church. 


* Walter Kaufman's translation of Thus Spoke Zarathustra in the Viking Portable Library Nietzsche 
has been used in the present study. 
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With the death of God, the primary danger to Nietzsche’s vision of the 
overman has been overcome. Now a creator is possible, a higher man, whose 
task shall be to transcend himself and father the overman. Zarathustra, who 
struggles to be such a creator, has a second danger to face: he must annihi- 
late those moral values which have prevented man from “dancing over him- 
self.” The creator’s task, then, emphasizes destruction; new values can 
emerge only through the painful and violent process of destroying older ones. 
The overman’s task is primarily affirmative; he is the creator transcended, 
who makes joyous use of the new values won with pain by his preceding self. 

Thus Spoke Zarathustra becomes intelligible as a version of Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and Nietzsche’s blistering attacks on the morality of the “mob” can 
best be understood in the light of his desperate attempt to create better val- 
ues. Nietzsche was angered by the Christian emphasis on an other-world, 
which led men to live half-lives on earth, cowering in fear before the threat 
of hell. He was enraged by the effects of such values as pity and humility, 
which had made men think of themselves as powerless and petty. Nietzsche’s 
“will-to-power,” which has been mistaken so often for a strong-arm political 
ideal, was intended to suggest the vigorous realization of creative possibil- 
ities within individual men. It is through the imaginative development of 
Zarathustra’s will-to-power, through Zarathustra’s lonely struggle to become 
a creator, that Nietzsche dramatizes his own vision of the overman. 

Zarathustra chooses two animals as guides: the eagle and the snake, 
symbols of pride and wisdom. The values represented are, of course, two 
of the great sins within the framework of traditional Christian ethics. It 
would be impossible to overlook the element of deliberate hostile rebellious- 
ness in these choices, but we must examine the meaning of these symbols 
more closely if we are to understand their positive aspects. 

The proud eagle does represent arrogance, although this is only part of 
Nietzsche’s intention; he does insist that men are unequal and that there 
must be an elite of creators. But the proud eagle is also a rejection of personal 
safety, of cowardice; he builds his nest over an abyss. He is a rejection of 
crawling submission to truth handed down from above; the eagle soars on 
strong wings, and grasps truth for itself in its talons. Because he values pride, 
Zarathustra rejects several of the traditional Christian virtues; these include 
humility, obviously, but also pity and love of enemies as usually taught. To 
help someone out of a feeling of pity is to transgress against the pride of the 
sufferer; it bares the shame of the sufferer and evokes vengefulness, not 
gratitude. The “hardness” of the creator does not imply lack of feeling for 
others, but rather respect for the pride of those who suffer. Nor should one 
bless the enemy who has cursed you, insists Zarathustra; this is not love but 
despising, a way of destroying the enemy’s pride. One should have only 
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enemies of whom one can be proud, and one should then treat them as 
equals, should take their attacks seriously. 

Pride does not soar alone. Around the neck of Zarathustra’s eagle is 
wrapped a snake, “the wisest animal.” Perhaps we have met this serpent 
before, eons ago when it whispered to the first woman, “Eat of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil.” We recall Jesus’ injunction, “Be wise as the 
serpent... ,” and can note in passing that Nietzsche’s heaviest attacks were 
reserved for the encrusted distortions of Christianity as an institution, rather 
than for Jesus himself. What is the wisdom symbolized by Zarathustra’s 
snake? Not rationality, in the sense of a search for knowable absolute values 
within a rigid system. Rather, this wisdom implies an awareness of the rel- 
ativity of particular moral codes, and a critical understanding of the real 
implications of particular values. We see this kind of wisdom in action in 
Zarathustra’s brilliant critique of chastity. Here his point is that chastity, 
when taken as an absolute and applied to all people in all situations, is likely 
to produce a far deeper corruption of human personality than mere unchas- 
tity would. The knowledge of what no longer serves as meaningful, en- 
twined around the neck of that which has the power to grasp new meanings 
— these, symbolized by the eagle and the snake, are what serve Zarathustra 
as symbols of the creator. 

Beyond pride and wisdom, beyond their task of destroying old and creat- 
ing new values, there is one further response which the creator must achieve. 
This is laughter; apparently for Nietzsche this is one of the most difficult. 
Again, there are many shades of meaning in this response. One meaning is 
simple sheer exuberance, the response of one who is fully alive from top to 
bottom, who is fully engaged in meaningful work. The spirit of gravity, 
Zarathustra’s devil and archenemy, and lack of joy, which is for him original 
sin — these grow out of the cramped lukewarm otherworldliness which 
Zarathustra struggles so hard to overcome. There is triumph in his laughter 
at this point. There is pride in his laughter when he has scaled the difficult 
mountains that all creative people must ascend; this is joy that he is reluctant 
to share or even acknowledge, lest it become bait for followers who will 
imitate him and thereby pollute his own efforts. Zarathustra is aware that 
all virtue, even pridefulne. can disintegrate in excess; he opposes his own 
arrogance with self-satirical .aughter. The final hurdle that Zarathustra has 
to overcome is self-pity; his ultimate temptation is to pity himself because 
after all of his loneliness and deep suffering he has not been able to achieve 
godhood, but only a partial and broken image of the highest ideal. Laughter 
as a response to finitude serves to transcend that finitude; Zarathustra rejects 
the gathering of men who symbolize his own limited fulfillment of aspira- 
tion, and achieves in solitude a laughter which is pure affirmation. In this 
response, the character of the overman is born. Nietzsche uses the symbol of 
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other beasts to represent Zarathustra’s birth as an overman: affectionate doves 
embrace him and he is approached playfully by a laughing lion. “My chil- 
dren,” he calls them, in a terribly bittersweet ending. 

Nietzsche’s use of the laughing lion to symbolize the overman might be 
misunderstood as representing a certain cruelty, a certain delight in the 
power to hurt others, if he had not used other sets of symbols, also, to project 
his vision. He describes the three metamorphoses in somewhat different 
terms when he says that man becomes a camel when he bears the burden of 
the Christian viewpoint; he is transformed into a preying lion when he un- 
dertakes, as creator, to destroy worn-out values; and then he asks, “Why 
must the preying lion still become a child? The child is innocence, and for- 
getting, a new beginning, a game, a self-propelled wheel, a first movement, 
a sacred ‘Yes.’ For the game of creation, my brothers, a sacred ‘Yes’ is 
needed: the spirit now wills his own will, and he who had been lost to the 
world now conquers his own world. . . .”. The symbol of the child-as-over- 
man clarifies and complements the symbol of the laughing lion-as-overman; 
they have in common an affirmative joy and effortless strength. 

We must ask at this point why Nietzsche makes such frequent use of 
animal symbols to represent the creator and the overman. He has described 
man as a rope between beast and overman; it seems strange then that he 
would use animals at all to symbolize the progress of man. Perhaps he means 
to suggest that man cannot be creative unless he accepts and utilizes his own 
“animal” nature, which Christianity had called sinful. There has been a 
tendency for religions to view man either as a creature of sweetness and light, 
or as a creature of sinful bestiality. Nietzsche’s view of ideal human nature 
stands between these pallid and sour viewpoints: he accepts the vital in- 
stinctive aspects of animal man and combines these with the deepest yearn- 
ing for purity and honesty and the “mountaintops” of experience. But there 
is a further hint in this animal symbolism of Nietzsche’s greatest failing as 
a theorist, as well as his personal sorrow: his excommunication from the 
family of human love. There is no necessary reason why his theory of hu- 
man creativity could not apply to all men, why it could not serve as a bond 
of purpose between all human beings, even if their capacities for creativity 
are unequal. Nietzsche cannot bear that this should be so. His theory of 
inequality is an act of vengeance against “the rabble” for all their “fly bites” 
and “spider bites,” in spite of his insistence that man must be delivered from 
revenge. His failure to achieve human love made it necessary for Zarathus- 
tra to adopt doves and a laughing lion as the children of his heart. 

So far we have spoken as if Nietzsche’s creator and overman hold values 
entirely separate from and opposite to the Christian tradition; this overem- 
phasis should be corrected to include the fact that he accepts many of the 
Christian virtues, for example sacrifice, “love of neighbor as myself,” suf- 
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fering. But his treatment of these adds new dimensions to them; he trans- 
forms them in the process of seeing them as qualities of proud, wise men, 
engaged in creative acts of will. His own vision is as much oriented toward 
the future as the Christian vision, with the exception that his will be ful- 
filled on this earth. 

The vision of the overman is the answer to the question, “Freedom for 
what?” once the manipulator-God and opiate virtues have been overcome, 
and freedom made possible. Those few men who have been able to become 
creators form a bridge to the overman, who is “the meaning of the earth.” 
The difference between the creator and overman appears to be the difference 
between an emphasis on struggle and annihilation of old values — the lion 
who “preys” — and an emphasis on implementation and enjoyment of new 
values — the lion who laughs. Yet this difference is not absolute, for Zara- 
thustra speaks of the overman as “the lightning to lick you with its tongue,” 
and says that the overman must have an overdragon to slay, must have evil 
worthy of his goodness to conquer. If we are to pinpoint the difference 
between the creator and the overman, we can only say they are both going 
in the same direction, they both seem to have the same values and similar 
qualities, except that the overman, one re-birth farther along, has been more 
able to rejoice, to accept, to affirm his creative task, while the creator still 
suffers under the “bites of flies.” Zarathustra is careful to point out that there 
are many different paths to the overman, as opposed to the Christian idea of 
one path to heaven. It may be assumed that there are as many possible 
visions of the overman as there are creators who struggle to create the image, 
the purpose, and the direction. Nietzsche’s own vision of the overman might 
be described very briefly as a continuum of creativity, marked by a series of 
deaths and re-births of value, taking Christianity as its point of origin, and 
having the ideal of prouder, wiser, and more joyous men as its direction. 

Is Nietzsche then a nihilist? Certainly, and in the same sense that Jesus, 
Socrates, and Gandhi were nihilists. They, too, examined and criticized the 
values of their contemporaries, and swept away dead rubble to make room 
for new values. Perhaps it has been more difficult to appreciate the positive 
aspects of Nietzsche’s thinking, in part because of his wild and vindictive 
language, and in part because the values he attacks are too close to us. Yet 
any real evaluation of Nietzsche’s thinking must come to terms with his total 
purpose, constructive as well as destructive. 

We began with a consideration of Nietzsche’s reasons for rejecting the 
traditional concept of God. None of his reasons could be used as an argu- 
ment against the existence of a God who was identified with time, imper- 
manence, and creativity. Although the word “God” is an abomination to 
Nietzsche, it is not entirely impossible that he has formed the foundation 
for a new concept of God: a God living within, and for, man. 





Winterfall 


Bertha Hinman 


Last summer’s torrent has become 

Its own statue : Chalcedony, 

White jade and whitest quartz laid on obsidian 
In netted waves, contrived to limn 

Water and foam; 


And on its wide embracing shell 

Of cliffs, coral and moonstone now, 

Congealing vapors have wreathed leis of carnation, 
Curled chrysanthemum, fragile 


Immortelle. 


No month of burgeoning could change 

The shadbush to these cellophane 

And glass rod creations, rooted in mauve shadows; 
And common alder wears a strange 

stiletto fringe. 


Once boiling, lower vortices 

Lie coiled in stilled serpentine mounds, 
As if, subversive, translucently immured, 
Waits a Laocoon’s tortured grace 

Under thick ice. 


The ousel and the ticking wren 

Are gone; we two alone need breath; 

And I, a Galatea warmed beneath your touch, 
May still return to ivory on 

This shelf of stone. 


Seattle, Washington 





by JOHN S. PHILLIPSON 


Character, Theme, and Symbol 
in The Morning Watch 


Watch, symbols and motifs act, interact, and interrelate complexly. In 

their ordered complexity they contrast with the disorder and confusion 
within the mind of the book’s protagonist, a twelve-year-old named Richard 
(we do not learn his last name) who, in a little over two hours’ time, dis- 
covers some important truths about himself and the consequences of being a 
human being. 

When Richard was six, his father died. Wishing for him the company 
and direction of men, his mother enrolled him at a high Episcopal school 
whose land adjoined their home. Richard is not highly regarded by his 
school mates: lacking athletic skill — although he has athletic heroes such 
as Willard Rivenburg, the admiration of the whole school — he cannot even 
throw accurately. Sensitive and percipient, he is heavily introspective, utterly 
sincere in his fear of insincerity, and deeply religious. Lacking self-confi- 
dence, he sneers at himself as he thinks he senses the contempt of others. 
His nickname Sockertees (Socrates) suggests that his intellectual abilities 
are recognized though not generally admired. As a crowning weakness and 
source of humiliation, he wets the bed. 

Richard hoped to lie awake all the night of Holy Thursday; failing in 
this aspiration, he awakens at 4:45 a.m. on Good Friday when a creaking 
board signals the arrival of Father Whitman to rouse the three boys who will 
watch from 5:00 to 5:30 in the Lady Chapel. The year is 1923; the place, the 
Tennessee Mountains. 

In the first of the story’s three parts, we have the summoning of the three 
main characters — Richard, Hobe Gillum, and Jimmy Toole —and their 
progress to the chapel door. Richard’s shame at bed-wetting and his relief 
at escaping detection today, his earnest piety, and his poor ability as a pitcher 
are shown. From the start the contrast between Richard and his fellows is 
more than one of scholarship versus athletics. It is a contrast in personalities. 


I THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY pages of James Agee’s The Morning 
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Hobe and Jimmy are foul-mouthed and profane; comments by other oc- 
cupants of the dormitory in which the story opens suggest that the Hobes 
and Jimmys are in the majority. Nothing either of the two says or — except 
for certain conventional attitudes of worship in chapel — does, suggests that 
either has any realization or appreciation of this day’s momentous signifi- 
cance. For Richard, however, the day is fraught with meaning, and his 
mind constantly reverts to the Passion and the events composing it. 

Part II, the body of the book, gives us the watch in the chapel which 
Richard extends to one hour. After their half-hour watch, Hobe and Jimmy 
retire to the vestry, where Richard joins them when his second half hour is 
done. For Richard, the hour is one of confused meditations, reveries, day- 
dreams, and personal fantasies which end in self-loathing. The heat, the 
fatigue, and the pain of kneeling force him out for a few minutes midway 
through the hour. The remainder of the watch is much like the first. 

In Part III, the three boys depart more drastically from the prescribed 
plan to explore the morning. It is six oclock, and the sun is just rising. 
Instead of returning to the dormitory, they set out for the Sand Cut, where 
they swim, kill a snake, and at last, about seven o’clock, return to the dormi- 
tory and whatever punishment may be theirs for having overstayed their 
watch. 

This, in brief, is the “plot” of James Agee’s The Morning Watch, and 
these are his major characters about whom he has woven a complex net of 
symbols and motifs. 

II 


Running through this study in character-maturation are the dual con- 
cepts of God and death and, deriving’from these, a third motif of suffering. 
All three of these are intimately associated with the day on which the story 
takes place — the most solemn and tragic not only in Christian history but, 
from the orthodox Christian point of view, in the history of the world. In 
the midst of his reveries and fantasies concerning the Passion, Richard recalls 
the death of his own father, a surrogate-deity, and the two words God and 
Death are joined if not actually identified. There is a recollection of his 
father in his coffin six years before and the accompanying memory of the con- 
viction that had come then of death as a fact, irrevocable and eternal. A 
brief prayer for that lost father, and the memory vanishes before the new 
recollection of a different and more important Death. As the memories de- 
part, the boy is left with only the two words mysteriously interrelated in the 
fact of suffering. At the end of the novelette the three motifs are restated 
and interrelated in another memory from his childhood, as he recalls his 
mother’s words: “ “Daddy was terribly hurt so God has taken him up to 
Heaven to be with Him and he won’t come back to us ever any more.’” But 
in their restatement at the end, they are enriched and given new significance. 
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To understand this significance, one must return to an earlier page, to the 
time when Richard, freshly wakened, prays that he may know Christ’s suf- 
fering that day. For Richard, in a way, becomes a kind of alter Christus. 
Almost his first thought, on awakening, concerns the parallel between that 
day and the actual day of the Passion, a parallel that is frequently restated. 
As he becomes aware of his failure to maintain the vigil he set for himself, 
he recognizes: 

Too late: already it was time: now it was the deepest hour of the deepest 
night. Already while he slept, with wrathful torches and with swords and staves 
they had broken among the branches of the Garden; Judas, gliding, had stretched 
against that clear Face his serpent’s smile; Peter in loyal rage had struck off the 


dazed servant’s ear and He in quiet had healed him: and without struggle had 
yielded Himself into their hands. 


This is a culminating: the Lenten period is ending. It has been a period 
whose events have produced memorable feelings — “something like the 
feeling of his birthday, and of Christmas, and of Easter, and it was still more 
like the feeling he now seldom and faintly recalled, during the morning 
just after he learned of his father’s death, and during the day he was buried.” 
Here again is the father-death motif. 

We have suggested here one outstanding characteristic of Richard’s 
religiosity: his insistence upon an appropriate accompanying emotion. As 
he luxuriates in fanciful imaginings concerning the Passion and anticipates 
the triumphant joy of Easter, he recognizes (as later in the chapel) that he 
has been indulging in puerile self-satisfaction and ingenious explorations of 
consciousness and memory. This has not been pure worship, pure sorrow. 
Too much of himself and his subjective states have been intermingled. 

Using mainly a modified omniscient technique, Agee takes us constantly 
within the mind of his protagonist; almost all that we see is from the boy’s 
point of view. Rarely do we enter the minds of one of the others, but, like 
Richard, we hear their talk. A surprising fact, in view of Richard’s sincere 
piety, is his overt ignoring the profanities and obscenities of the others. Their 
effect has been to produce in him a kind of nausea — the kind of feeling he 
has “when, without being too mad or too desperate to care, he knew it was 
impossible not to fight.” He has met something against which his protest is 
as useless as the protest of Christ would have been against the blasphemies of 
the Roman soldiers. His companions are the soldiers on this commemorative 
night. He fights to restore to his mind “the thorn-crowned image of his 
Lord” that he has envisioned when kneeling in prayer beside his cot; but the 
picture that comes resembles “a pious painting he knew.” And here enters 
the motif of reality-artificiality that ramifies throughout the tale. 

For Richard tries desperately to find reality, to escape from subjective 
states of mind, which he recognizes for what they are. In rare moments he 
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succeeds; more often he falls into vainglorious musings. So it is that he can 
think on his follies of a year before and, “for the first time in his life,” lose 
“himself in reflective remembrance. ” A year ago he had aspired to saint- 
hood (an unpermissible aspiration from his new point of view); now his 
fancies carry him to actual imitation of the crucifixion. The imagined flash 
of the newspaper photographer’s bulb awakens him from his revery to the 
humiliating discovery that even as he mocked his earlier puerilities he was 
liable to perpetrate them anew. The contrast here moderates to one between 
reality and fantasy. Yet Richard becomes increasingly aware of how difficult 
true holiness is— holiness inspired not by vainglorious love but pure, un- 
adulterated by self-consideration. A year before, he would not have found 
such awareness possible. That he perceives it is evidence of religious growth. 

Another significant detail, the donning and shedding of shoes, relates 
to the reality-artificiality motif and the death-life opposition. When the three 
boys leave the dormitory for the chapel, they carry their shoes. On entering 
the chapel, they put on their shoes, but on quitting it an hour later, they once 
more walk barefoot, and it is in this state that they undergo the experience at 
the Sand Cut. 

From the point that this detail is introduced, the quality of vitality is 
stressed in connection with bare feet and contact with the living earth. In- 
deed, this is the season when the earth’s ability to revive is seen and felt at its 
most intense. Emerging from the dormitory and touching the bare earth 
with his unshod feet, Richard feels as though “he had put his hand on living 
flesh,” and the vitality of the awakening earth penetrates the gravel-strewn 
ground so that “its aliveness soared through him like a sob.” When, an hour 
iater, they leave the chapel, “a wave of energy [sweeps] upward through 
their bare feet.” This is in sharp contrast to the scene and mood of death 
within the chapel, heated by the flames of many candles, insufficiently ven- 
tilated, so that Richard is forced to go out to avoid fainting. Within, the 
wildflowers gathered from the neighboring mountains in profusion are dying 
fast; without, all nature is being restored, with the coming of day and the 
renewal of the spring. Thus we find a new motif: that of death and rebirth. 
It has been shown in several ways—in the passage from sleep to waking, 
from dormitory to out-of-doors, from chapel to out-of-doors, and in the per- 
vasive fact of Christ’s impending death and resurrection. 

When Richard leaves the chapel at six o'clock, he is not satisfied; he has 
felt a grief stemming from an awareness of Christ’s passion, and he has ex- 
perienced an actual physical suffering from kneeling against an uneven board 
and from breathing the heated, exhausted air. Now, although his soul is 
“filled to overflowing with a reverent and marveling peace and thankful- 
ness,” what he sees within is “a dry chalice, an empty Grail.” He is troubled 
by “something . . . which he had done or had left undone, some failure of 
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the soul or default of the heart which he could not now remember or was 
it perhaps foresee,” and he recognizes a certain, though subtle, failure. 

When he steps outside, Richard is transformed by the vitality he encoun- 
ters. The three wonder what punishment will be theirs for having outstayed 
their assigned watch and, concurrently, what to do now, for with the vitality 
of the earth surging through them, a return to sleep has become impossible. 
Richard offers the first possibility: tennis; Hobe’s suggestion of swimming is 
briefly debated and then Richard settles the matter by two words — “Come 
on” — and a setting-out. The others follow. 

While this discussion is ensuing, three cock-crows have been heard. In 
the context of this night, the parallel is inescapable. As Peter has sinned in 
denying his Lord, so the boys are sinning through a simple failure of obedi- 
ence. Within the chapel, Richard was willing in fantasy to undergo cru- 
cifixion; now, back in the “real” or everyday world, he fails in the perform- 
ance of a simple obligation, without even the excuse of continued worship 
which might otherwise have exculpated him. Ironically he worries about the 
sin of pride (because the boys follow him and his command) at the moment 
that he sins by disobedience. For the moment, both as leader and as sinner, 
he has assumed the role of Peter. 

The religious imagery returns as we see the rooster, “in the silence be- 
fore daylight a priest, vesting himself for Mass.” A stone hits the heavy net- 
ting about the chicken house and the rooster’s proud carriage and demeanor 
alter as his underlying cowardice manifests itself. And Richard, observing 
this, identifies himself with the rooster, knowing fear. For he fears the other 
boys and their knowledge of his fear. Confusedly his fear becomes mingled 
with his supposed pride and he meditates upon how and to whom he will 
confess this “sin.” 

On their way to the Sand Cut, two significant events occur: as they slow 
their steps by a hogpen, the foul-mouthed Hobe (appropriately) speaks to 
the hogs in their language and is answered. The sensualist Jimmy slides his 
hand inside his overalls against his naked body. Of Richard’s thoughts and 
actions at this point we are told nothing, for Richard’s discovery lies ahead, 
at a clearing in the now magic-haunted woods, when he discovers a locust 
shell, “the whole back split.” Here again is the double motif of suffering and 
death, expressed in what will become Agee’s perhaps most important symbol. 
Associated with it in Richard’s mind are age and angels, the terrestrial and 
supernatural — two contrasts which run parallel throughout the work — in 
a vast hierarchy extending “to the central height.” Like a human being, 
whom, in embryonic form, it resembles, the locust represents suffering; and 
in its tenacity of grip by which (it is suggested) the broken back was pro- 
duced, we have suggested the universal wedding of existence and suffering. 
For Richard, the shell becomes an object of veneration, symbolizing, as it 
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does, tenacity in the face of suffering and even, perhaps, by its fierce grip, ac- 
ceptance of that suffering. “With veneration, talon by talon, he re-estab- 
lished the shell in its grip against the rigid bark.” 

The events at the Sand Cut are also revealing and significant. Now, at 
the onset of puberty, the three boys take an interest, in this remote, alien 
place, in the others’ physical development. Richard, modest, is uneasy before 
the others’ bravado. Then comes the plunge into the water, colder than 
imagined, with its pain and shock, and Richard offers up the physical trial 
that he knows will be his as he plunges beneath “the smashing cold.” Desir- 
ing to prolong the suffering, he grips a rock near the bottom of the pond to 
hold himself down; then, fearful that he has stayed down too long, he pushes 
upward frantically, half by instinct, and reaches the air in time. Here again 
is the death motif, linked with the motif of life or rebirth. In the Christian 
symbolism which permeates the story, the plunge into the pool is a symbolic 
baptism, which, by its very nature, implies a rebirth, going back as it does to 
Christ’s statement in John III:5, “Unless a man be born again of water and 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” Standing in the water, 
near the shore; gazing at the rising sun, Richard epitomizes the newly 
baptized. His feet, in the dark water, touch the realm of cold and death 
from which he has just escaped; his body without is in the realm of the sun 
and the reviving day. In these first few moments of return to life he seeks 
once more “to make himself aware of the suffering to which at this moment 
Jesus was submitting Himself.” 

Of all this, Richard, understandably, says nothing to the others, except 
that he “was just swimming under water.” And then appears a snake. Rich- 
ard is both the first to see it and also its killer. His attitude is ambiguous and 
ambivalent: admiration and fear are mingled. When the others set out to 
kill it, Richard for a moment seeks to stop them; then, as they bungle the 
task with a large rock, Richard, snatching up a small one, moves in close to 
the snake’s head and effects the kill. From this come several significances. 

The snake may, of course, be interpreted as a phallic symbol and, as 
this, an object of mingled attraction and repulsion. The boys’ eagerness to 
kill it suggests the vehemence of their feelings. The whole context of the 
story, however, suggests a Christian interpretation. Traditionally the serpent 
has been the syrnbol of Satan and sin; previously Judas has been presented 
in metaphor as a snake. Of the three boys, Richard is the best suited for this 
symbolic slaying of sin; and here he becomes not just St. George in minia- 
ture but, again, an alter Christus in his triumph both over death (in escaping 
from the pond) and over the personification of sin. The snake, incidentally, 
serves through its newly acquired skin to restate the theme of rebirth. 

Richard has been traditionally gentle to animals, and it is this gentleness 
which moves him to spare the snake; yet there is “something new in him 
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which he could not understand, about which he was profoundly uneasy.” 
This “something new” involves the matter of suffering; for the snake, Rich- 
ard knows, as do the others, will not die at once: it will live to sundown. 
And thus a prolongation of suffering: a whole day of dying lies before it. This 
knowledge haunts the boy until at last he achieves a resolution of it and its 
implications which ends the story. Suffering and death have just been close 
to Richard; now, gazing at the slime on his hand, he throws the rock into 
the water and submerges the hand. In consciously deciding not to wash the 
hand, he is asserting his will against Hobe’s. Having escaped death, he is ap- 
proaching life newly, and the essence of that new attitude is self-knowledge 
combined with self-assurance. 

It should be noted that when Richard throws into the pond the rock with 
which he has just killed the snake, it hits the water “just about where I dove 
in.” Here we have a clearly implied restatement of a relationship between 
the pool-dive and the killing of the snake, with Richard as the central figure 
in both actions. 

After the killing, the snake passes into the hands of Hobe; the three dress 
and, “without consultation, or imitation,” put on their shoes. There is an 
awareness in each that the “adventures” of the night are over, and there re- 
mains now only a return to the “normal” world of convention marked by 
the putting on of shoes. By the killing, Richard has achieved a new stature 
in the eyes of his fellows, and even his refusal of the dead snake cannot 
diminish that stature entirely. He has become “one of them in a way he had 
never been before.” For the moment, at least, his music lessons, his studious- 
ness, and his lack of athletic skill are outweighed by this one act of desperate 
violence. 

On the way back, Richard begiris again to meditate upon the crucifixion 
and the events of that first Good Friday. The spit of the Roman soldiers is 
drying on Christ’s face as the water and slime are drying upon his own hand; 
when Richard trips upon a root, his immediate thought is “Jesus falls the 
first time,” and he asks forgiveness at once for the implied blasphemous 
identification. 

With the donning of shoes there has come a transformation of the 
scene: the magic has departed: “The woods were full of ordinary sunlight 
now; the colors were no longer strange and the deep perspectives were no 
longer mysterious, but pleasant and casual.” It is under these conditions of 
the ordinary that Richard detaches the locust shell from the tree and puts 
it gently into his breast pocket. He is hungry, yet he is determined to pass 
the day without food or water. “He thought again of the thorns, and the 
spittle, and the patience and courage, and of his maculate hand.” And here 
we approach a climax, as the snake, and the boy Richard, and Christ merge 
in the oneness of suffering. For Christ suffered the fate of all mankind — 
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suffering and, at the last, death, though in an extraordinary way. The hours 
of Christ’s passion are lengthened and the day-long dying of the snake is 
prolonged so that suffering and dying become matters of a lifetime — Rich- 
ard’s and all men’s. In “His: his; so hard and so long” we have the final 
identification of Christ with Richard, seen now in the common humanity 
that God assumed in becoming man, and in man’s common fate. 

Back in the chapel, in the artificial world of heat and death, the stifling 
world where breathing became difficult, Richard had fancied himself a 
knight-errant and, later, as Christ crucified. Later, as a minor St. George, 
he does indeed do a knightly deed; and identification with Christ is adum- 
brated throughout. Now, back in the world of the everyday, he achieves a 
new knowledge, a new awareness: for the first time the meaning of sin and 
of the Redemption come to him with a clarity and force from which the 
histrionic and melodramatic are wholly absent; and so it is that perfect con- 
trition comes to him — that which he sought in vain before. In his walking 
on, though with difficulty, seemingly carrying a burden almost too great to 
be borne, the Christus motif receives a final restatement. The boy’s last ac- 
tion is to throw the snake to the hogs, who devour it greedily. Richard feels 
a brief “horror and pity” at the renewed thought that, mangled and dis- 
membered as it is, the snake will live till sundown; then there is a renewed 
recollection of his father’s suffering and death and a coming of peace in the 
acceptance of the fact that life, suffering, and death are inextricably inter- 
mingled. His right hand (undoubtedly that with which he killed the snake) 
hangs at his side subtly enlarged, so it seems; and, clasped to his heart, is the 
locust shell. Richard’s acceptance of life and its burdens —a lifetime of them 
— is complete. 


III 


The Morning Watch moves from failure to success. Richard’s first feel- 
ing on awaking is of regret for having failed to watch the night through. 
It opens in vainglory; it closes in self-knowledge. Richard has learned that 
holiness is not achieved by impossible attempts; that the means to sanctity 
are at hand — specifically, at the close, in acceptance of the possible punish- 
ments that await him and the others — whipping or deprivation of pleasures. 
Soon after he awoke that morning, Richard prayed that he might know 
Christ’s passion that day. In the moment of revelation at the end, prepared 
for by what has gone before, his prayer is answered. 

Much of the story involves contrasts: Failure-Success, Ignorance-Aware- 
ness, Death-Life, Boyhood-Manhood, Sin-Virtue, Heat-Cold, Weakness- 
Strength, Pain-Joy, Earth-Heaven, Night-Day, some of these being used 
literally alone, others literally and figuratively, and others figuratively. The 
death-birth (or rebirth) motif, perhaps the most pervasive, is seen in various 
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symbols. Representing death are the night, the father, the flowers on the altar, 
the locust, the sleeping hogs, the snake, the pool-dive. Some of these have a 
dual antithetical function, as the snake and the pool-dive also represent re- 
birth, as do the morning and the season of spring. “Morning” too may be 
taken in several senses, for the hour in the chapel is not only a watch in the 
morning of the day — it is a watch that leads on to a figurative “morning” as 
Richard comes into a fresh and immensely meaningful awareness. And it is a 
watch in what is still the morning of the protagonist’s life. 

This is a study of maturing, religious and otherwise. Richard’s earlier 
sadness “for‘whatever was imperfect and incompetent” probably found a 
place in his own self-pity. His pleasure at “nearly fainting” is part of this 
last and of his tendency toward self-dramatization. His fancying of himself 
as a priest and as the Crucified are more extreme forms of fantasies in which 
he becomes a hero and object of admiration. There is irony in the fact that 
when Richard tries too desperately he goes astray; truth comes when he does 
not try too hard for it or even is not looking for it. Most important is the 
fact that, at the end, he has discovered it in finding the reality of the human 
condition. 





Notes 


A FURTHER WORD ON SINCLAIR LEWIS’ 
PRIZE-CONSCIOUSNESS 


A GLANCE AT SINCLAIR LEWIS’ LETTERS, Covering a twelve-year period prior to the 
Nobel award of 1930, can, I think, expand upon Professor Grebstein’s account of 
the relationship of Lewis with the literary prizes. Such materials make it clear not 
merely that Lewis “foresaw that he might win” the prizes, as Harrison Smith has 
said,* but that quite early in his career Lewis set his sights on them, that he himself 
put into motion the mechanisms designed to bring them to him, and that he hoped 
to exploit them once they came. 

For it would seem that Lewis needed and sought the tokens of success. From 
the days of his apprenticeship he planned that success should justify the boyhood 
reading, scribbling, and daydreaming which Sauk Centre had frowned on. A 
writing career, the villagers believed, could not possibly be as respectable as medi- 
cine, law, the ministry, or manufacturing. Late in life Lewis cried out that he had 
“worked like hell” at writing, “and the whole of Sauk Centre and my family and 
America have never understood that it is work, that I haven’t just been playing 
around.” * His father had often asked him why he couldn’t “do like any other boy 
ought to do?” * When, from this atmosphere, Lewis departed for the East, to “love 
it, yes, and dominate it,” he went as the determined architect of a career.° 

Behind such public facts of the Pulitzer Prize involvements as the critics’ nom- 
ination of Lewis for the award of 1920, the final judges’ withdrawal of it on the 
grounds that Main Street was hostile to wholesome Americanism, and Lewis’ re- 
fusal of the award for Arrowsmith in 1926, Lewis’ letters reveal backstage maneuv- 
erings on his part from the beginning. Although by 1920 Lewis had published 
five novels and about forty-five stories in widely-circulated magazines like the 
Saturday Evening Post, he had yet to be much respected by the critics. A letter of 
1919 shows that he was on the make, nevertheless. He had just brought out a book 
version of his magazine serial “Free Air,” a youthfully optimistic and playful ro- 
mance of the open road. That autumn he wrote the following to Ellen Eayers at 
Harcourt, Brace: “Would it be perfectly insane and egotistic to suggest that you or 
Mr. [Joel] Spingarn send a copy of the book to the [Pulitzer] committee suggesting 
that the dern thing is a study in ‘the wholesome atmosphere of American life,’ etc.?” 
(Letters, p. 18). Obviously, the younger Lewis was quite prepared to exploit the 
very conditions of the prize which, ironically, were to cheat him out of it the next 
year and which he was to lambast in his rejection of the award seven years later. 





*Sheldon Grebstein, “Sinclair Lewis and the Nobel Prize,” Western Humanities Review, XT 
(Spring, 1959), 163-71. 


? Harrison Smith, ed., From Main Street to Stockholm, Letters of Sinclair Lewis, 1919-1930 (New 
York, 1952), p. xi. Henceforth referred to in the text as Letters. 


* Perry Miller, “The Incorruptible Sinclair Lewis,” Atlantic Monthly, CLXXXVII (April, 1951), 34. 
“Grace Hegger Lewis, With Love from Gracie (New York, 1955), p. 90. 
° “That Was New York and That Was Me,” New Yorker, XII (Jan. 2, 1937), 20. 
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Then, hearing rumors that Arrowsmith might get the prize, Lewis prepared 
well in advance for some excitement. He wrote his publisher that he hoped the 
committee would give the prize to him, but that ever since “the Main Street bur- 
glary” he had planned to refuse any offer of the award with a “polite but firm 
letter which I shall let the press have, and which ought to make it impossible for 
any one ever to accept the novel prize . . . thereafter without acknowledging 
themselves as willing to sell out” (Letters, p. 203). (The revenge in his plan seems 
curiously misdirected here toward the writers who might “sell out” rather than 
toward the committee or the judges—an interesting reflection upon his own 
desire for the prize.) It was pointed out in the New Republic (one of whose edi- 
tors, Robert Morss Lovett, was a member of the Pulitzer team of critics who had 
nominated Main Street) that Lewis may have been raising a bogey, for the 
amount of $1000 was hardly enough to sway any author with a conscience and 
could never become, as Lewis had predicted, the one thing for which any am- 
bitious novelist would strive.° William Lyon Phelps later called Lewis’ rejection 
of the prize for its stipulation of a moral purpose in the winning book “rather thin 
ice” in view of the fact that the Nobel award is “definitely for books with a moral 
purpose — ‘the most distinguished work of an idealistic tendency.’ ”’ 

Lewis’ interest in the Nobel award also began early in his career, as the letters 
show. In 1920 he wrote to his publisher to start pulling the political wires necessary 
“to see if there may not be one chance in 50,000 that we'd get the Nobel prize on 
MSt or a later novel.” After all, he wrote, people of influence in the “Ole Country” 
(he mentions a Mrs. Nohowel) should be shown that Main Street is a “picture of 
Scandinavians in US” (which it is only obliquely, through the secondary figures 
Miles Bjornstam and Bea Sorenson). Lewis went on to say that such important 
people “are likely to know, and write to, Scandinavian publishers, and possibly 
even to the committee that gives decision on the Nobel prize. I pass the buck to 
you because I couldn’t speak of it to Mrs. Nohowel without seeming egotisticaller’n 
hell” (Letters, p. 61). Again, five years later he was asking his publisher: “Any 
thoughts on pulling wires for Martin [ Arrowsmith] for Nobel prize?” (Letters, 
p. 180). Alfred Harcourt replied that he would have Stuart Sherman take action 
in America, while Lewis’ publishers in England, Sweden, and Germany would 
do the same in Europe (Letters, p. 184). 

In the light of these efforts, some of Lewis’ remarks upon getting the prize 
take on a dimension additional to their modesty: his interview with S. J. Woolf, 
for instance, shortly after the announcement, when Lewis protested that prizes 
meant nothing, that he was just a writing man (N.Y. Times, Nov. 16, 1930); his 
statement from London that “I cannot help wondering whether or not the bestowal 
of the Nobel prize was a mistake” — it should have gone to Galsworthy, Bennett, 
Joyce, Dreiser, O’Neill, or Wilder, he continued, for “I have no long grey beard, 
nor an intelligent face, nor do I command a refined vocabulary” (N. Y. Times, 
Dec. 10, 1930); or his later remark that he thought it an accident he got the prize 
(N.Y. Times, Dec. 30, 1930). A profile in the New Yorker three years afterward, 





* “Sinclair Lewis’ Gesture,” New Republic, XLVI (May 19, 1926), 397. 
* “As I Like It,” Scribner's, XCIII (April, 1933), 257. 
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furthermore, tells us that his publishers had had to protect him from knowledge 
that he was a candidate for the award, lest he spoil everything by saying something 
nasty about the Swedes: “Lewis knew nothing about it until the award was 
made.”* This carefully nurtured image of Lewis as the bad boy of letters simpli- 
fies our picture of his character by ignoring his ambition and his activities on his 
own behalf. 

Lewis’ prize-consciousness, however, is consistent with other expressions of his 
flamboyance and exuberance. Here is the man who could say to Mencken and 
Nathan on casual first acquaintance that in Main Street he had just written “the 
gottdamn best book of its kind that this here gottdamn country has had”; ° who 
enjoyed holding the center of attention during those long virtuoso performances of 
babbitt-talk and oratory with which he delighted his friends; who challenged God 
from the pulpit, and who revelled in being what he self-consciously but proudly 
called “a famooser.” He eagerly sought the fellowship of important people, espe- 
cially (in the years before his fame) Upton Sinclair, Hergesheimer, and Cabell, as 
well as Mencken and Nathan. In With Love from Gracie Mrs. Lewis lists a vast 
record of her husband’s literary and publishing acquaintances in the twenties: 
Bennett, Wells, Galsworthy, Laski, Joad, Walpole, Drinkwater, Swinnerton, 
Keynes, Osbert Sitwell, Virginia Woolf, Shaw, Joyce, Stearns, Mrs. Wharton, 
Miss Millay, Carl Van Doren, de Kruif, Sandburg, Debs, Beaverbrook, Steffens, 
and many more. 

His drive for the prizes, furthermore, corresponds to that interest in publicity 
which derives from his early days as an employee in publishing houses, where he 
had been, as his short stories reveal, an observer of the uses and abuses of adver- 
tising. In spite of his awareness of the extravagances of publicity, Lewis advocated 
some striking methods for promoting his own books. An advertisement he pro- 
posed for Free Air suggests that whenever readers see the sign FREE AIR before 
a garage they think of “the one book that makes motoring romantic.” He told 
Harcourt that they ought to be able to take advantage of the publicity implied in 
all the tens of thousands of Free Air signs before filling stations (Letters, pp. 7-8). 
He had ideas for maneuvers in the exploitation of a controversy over the depiction 
of small towns in Main Street and Dell’s Moon-Calf. Lewis would not write a 
rebuttal to Dell, but he wondered whether Harcourt could get “somebody you know 
personally” to do it. Could Harcourt send that person a copy of a statement which 
Lewis himself prepared, saying that “you do NOT wish to influence unduly, lvut 
that it does represent our attitude. . . .Wouldn’t that be worth while — if you can 
ethically and worthily plant it?” (Letters, pp. 44-45). Finally, at the first hint of 
the success of Main Street Lewis was ready with one more mechanism of publicity: 
a Letter to Critics which would draw reviewers’ attention to the book. He wanted 
it sent to Mencken, Hackett, Lippmann, Brooks, Dell, Broun, F. P. Adams, 
Morley, O. O. McIntyre, Phelps, Stuart Sherman —“AND any other really impor- 
tant critics you can think of” (Letters, p. 35). A copy of a favorable American — 
review should be sent overseas to Wells, Shaw, Galsworthy, Conrad, Moore, Wal- 





*W. E. Woodward, “The World and Sauk Centre,” Part I, New Yorker, X (Jan. 27, 1934), 24. 
* George Jean Nathan, The Intimate Notebooks of George Jean Nathan (New York, 1932), p. 9. 
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pole, Mackenzie, George, Bennett, Gosse, Merrick, Hardy, and Mrs. Wharton 
(Letters, p. 43). As Professor Grebstein noted, it is significant also that Lewis 
broke off a twenty-two year relationship with Harcourt, Brace because he imagined 
that the editors were not promoting his books fast enough in order to exploit the 
Nobel award; in point of fact, they were just about to bring out a Nobel edition 
(Letters, pp. 299-302). 

The suggestion has been made that the Nobel prize had unhappy results upon 
the quality of Lewis’ work after 1930."° It would be ironic, of course, that the man 
who publicly fought the idea of prizes (and privately sought them) should suffer 
a turn in his career because he achieved them. Although the year is a good one 
for marking a division in Lewis’ career, we should look deeper for causes of 
his decline. 

The Nobel award is supposed to be given for a body of work. By 1930 Lewis 
had completed twenty years of depleting creative effort —ten years in which he 
was learning his craft and building his career, followed by ten years in which he 
wrote five substantial novels and two lesser ones, plus articles and short stories. 
At forty-five, to be sure, he was still a relatively young man with a reasonable 
expectancy of twenty productive years. But with Dodsworth (1929) Lewis had 
finished a cycle of novels, exhausting the potential in such locales as village, me- 
tropolis, and Europe, and in such professions as those of medicine, science, business, 
and religion, as well as concluding his exploitation of domestic themes which grew 
out of his first marriage, which had by then ended in divorce. Whether he had 
gotten the Nobel award or not, Lewis would have had to probe new meanings in 
these subjects or find new resources. Each work after 1930 repeats an old attitude, 
however: scorn of the provincial mind, exposure of commercial hypocrisy, distress 
with nagging females, disillusionment caused by neglect of reason. Each attitude 
found its expression in a character type which had earlier been a discovery but 
was now merely a repetition. 

Lewis moved through the episodes of the literary prizes in the complex manner 
that characterized most of his other involvements. He was the conqueror from the 
provinces; the dramatizer of self; the clever salesman; and, in the climactic mo- 
ment of his acceptance speech at Stockholm, the humble and generous promoter of 
his fellow American writers. At the same time that Lewis was modest and grate- 


ful, he was always the maker of his opportunities. 
MartTIN LicHt 


Purdue University 


* Grebstein, pp. 169-71. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE TECHNIQUE OF 
R. K. NARAYAN’S THE GUIDE 


In any stupy of the literary development of R. K. Narayan, widely recognized as 
the leading contemporary Indo-Anglian novelist, The Guide’ deserves a special 
consideration. It not only registers Narayan’s skill in unifying a complex plot- 
structure, it also presents a significant experiment in technique. The consistently 
braided time-scheme that the novelist employs in this book contributes towards a 
better and deeper understanding of the hero who is both a swindler and a holy 
man. By alternating the two time-schemes at sharp intervals, Narayan has been 
able to bring in focus those aspects of Raju’s character which are essential for the 
analysis of his inner confusion. The novelist has extended the photographic tech- 
nique to make it applicable to the study of a fictional character. What is more 
important is that these snap-shots are in time. In this way Narayan has been able 
to give an impression of continuity, the continuity of life. 

The story of The Guide is the story of the rise and fall of Raju, who, no doubt, 
belongs to the brotherhood of Margayyas and Sampaths of Malgudi. We watch 
him with fascination as he changes over from a railroad-vendor to a guide, a 
swindler and an impresario and then to a holy man in the end. His dishonesty is 
craftily veiled by a thick cover of credulity. The transition from the “Railway 
Raju” to “Mr. Raju” of the Lawley Extension has a sweep of its own. In the end 
Raju is the victim of his own craftiness. As a tourist guide, he gets involved with 
an unhappily married dancer, Rosie. He is her lover and an impresario both. The 
narrative takes an unfortunate turn when, for putting forged signatures on some 
legal documents meant for Rosie, he is sent to jail; he is released and it is at this 
point that the novel begins. He takes refuge in a deserted temple, where a peasant 
takes him for a holy man. This role comes to Raju unasked. His reputation as a 
sanyasi spreads in no time. When the district faces a drought, the villagers come 
to him for help. The holy man reluctantly undertakes a fast to propitiate the rain 
gods. At this time he relates his lifestory to one of his followers on whom, to Raju’s 
great annoyance, it has absolutely no effect. Raju remains the holy man, the man 
with the godly vision and superhuman powers. It is ironical how the same holy 
man struggles hard to chase away the thoughts of food from his mind. Through 
his final resolution to do the penance thoroughly, Narayan gives him a chance for 
redemption. 

Such is the story of the career of Raju, the most fascinating of the whole range 
of Narayan’s portrait gallery, and it is well told from a double perspective. 
The narrative shifts back and forth, helping to create the illusion of depth. The 
narrator of the parts which relate the life of Raju before he assumes the role of the 
holy man, is Raju himself. All our knowledge about him, Rosie, Marco, and others 
is strictly limited to this single point of view. There is no confidante or ficelle to 
provide us with any additional knowledge. In these sections we see Raju as he 
wishes to be seen. Within these sections of Raju’s confessions are embroidered the 
strands of the narrative which are related by the omniscient author. Here we have 
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the life of Raju as a holy man. The angle is different. So is the point of view. The 
result is that we get a closer view of what a character like Raju can be and is. The 
difference between the Raju of reality and the Raju of appearance lies at the core 
of the three-dimensional quality of his character. Narayan’s letting Raju present 
his own life lends a dramatic coloring to the unfolding of the fascinating chapters 
of this human drama. In the portions that bridge the span of Raju’s assuming the 
role of a sanyasi to his “sagging down” in the water with his eyes turned towards 
the mountains, Narayan is in his usual role, ever watchful, active behind the scenes, 
although he takes care not to break the illusion of life. 

Although the braiding of the time-schemes is cleverly managed and it unfolds 
the plot in a natural and dramatic way, yet at certain points one cannot help feel 
the technical faults of the method. Before we consider the technical lapses, there 
are certain basic assumptions to which the novelist leads us. We have to assume, 
for example, that a person could talk the whole night (more than two hundred 
pages of written material) as Raju does in the novel. When the novelist puts a 
block to the narrative by saying, “Raju’s narration concluded with the crowing of 
the cock. Velan had listened without moving a muscle, supporting his back against 
the ancient stone railing along the steps. Raju felt his throat smarting with the con- 
tinuous talk all night,”* we find it very hard to gulp down that in one single sitting 
Raju has “mentioned without a single omission every detail from his birth to his 
emergence from the gates of the prison.”* However neatly it may fit into the outer 
structure of the plot, it does possess an air of contrivance. Secondly, Narayan has 
completely eliminated the possible influence of the circumstances under which 
Raju is relating his story on such a narration. While listening to the story as Raju 
continues, one hardly feels that this is the same Raju who has undertaken a difficult 
fast and is almost nearing his end. Raju of page 208 is terribly frustrated, frustrated 
because nobody is prepared to take him for what he is. This frustration is forcibly 
withdrawn as Raju goes on with his life story. With what a relish he tells all about 
his romantic adventures, and this mood does not go with the consolidated picture 
of Raju frustrated, broken, and desperate. 

That Narayan finds it equally difficult in giving Raju a start and establishing 
him in the proper context of the time scheme cannot be denied. On page 8, we 
read, “My troubles would not have started but for Rosie.” As the context has not 
yet been established, naturally the question arises, who is saying this and to whom 
is it being said. Narayan perhaps foresees this difficulty of the readers. So he in- 
serts this parenthesis: “(Raju said at a later stage in the course of narrating his life 
story to this man who was called Velan.)” The passage now reads: “My troubles 
would not have started (Raju said at a later stage in the course of narrating his 
life story to this man who was called Velan) but for Rosie.”* 

But for these few technical lapses, The Guide is otherwise quite a successful 
book, both from the point of view of character development as well as structure. 
Osmania University Dr. Nirmat Mukerji 
Hyderabad, India 


? Ibid., p. 208. * Ibid., p. 208. ‘ Ibid., p. 8. 
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SIX POETS OF MODERN GREECE. Chosen, translated, and introduced by Edmund 
Keeley and Philip Sherrard. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961. 183 pages, $5.00.) 


It must be tough getting your bearings as a modern Greek poet — to be unable to forget 
that your ancesters created at least four major civilizations (nothing so simple as periods 
within a continuous national history) but did not participate directly in the creation of 
the modern civilization in which you have to live and write. The odd combination of 
being older in tradition than anyone else in Europe and younger than almost anyone 
else in terms of modern times is amusing to contemplate but must be crushing to live 
in. To be caught between a pedantic historicism and the savagery of raw present ex- 
perience! For some time now the modern Greeks have tended to rely for mediation on 
French literary fashions, from Symbolism to Surrealism, in order to sophisticate their 
modernity and lighten the weight of their past. Lately they have dabbled in T. S. Eliot 
and Lorca in an effort to be contemporary and European, but the gross problem remains. 

. The six poets represented in this anthology cope with it in extremely interesting 
ways, besides producing from the struggle some poetry of a very strong quality. The 
translators, one an Englishman and the other an American, have conveyed the originals 
—so far as I have been able to check and feel, with my scant knowledge of modern 
Greek — transparently and with a verbal tact in English that makes convincing poetry 
of their versions taken straight. Their introduction is not only pointedly informative 
and highly articulate in its critical opinions, but alive with a sharp sense of the ideal 
and factual situations within which their Greek poets have worked, so the reader may 
be confident that the translations are inwardly as well as literally true. 

The first of the poets in time and in eminence is Constantine Cavafy (1863-1933), 
who was an Alexandrian in style as well as place, a mind something like that of La- 
forgue. He is rather a precursor of modern Greek poetry perhaps than a modern, but 
since we are all relapsing slightly from modernism (or so I am told) he can be read 
almost as a contemporary. With all the cosmopolitan materials and gorgeous colors of 
Alexandrian, Byzantine, and nineteenth century French decadence at his command, he 
has a very stiff and mordant wit, not far from Attic salt, and of course the everlasting 
Greek tenseness in grace of form. He works the short historical anecdote too persistently 
for me, but it is still in vogue with young American poets and may strike other readers 
as fresh enough. At least Cavafy’s wit and lack of infatuation with the past do save his 
anecdotes, I think, from the portentous Culturism of Pound and Eliot. Though his 
translators rather disapprove of him in their introduction — especially of his scandalous 
indifference to Nature — the translation is close and even sympathetic. It keeps his most 
vivid quality — that of being wonderfully entertaining — clear. 

The next poet in time and more to the taste of the translators, since he is more 
devoted to Nature, more rural, and even religious, is Anghelos Sikelianos (1884-1951). 
Sikelianos was too serious for wit but gained a poetic vitality through his violent sense 
of the physical world, sensation, and sex — in short, the savage present. His power to 
express it directly — or even transposed into history — is formidable. His attempts to go 
deep about it— into ancient Greek or Christian mythology —I find frigid, but his 
earnestness in handling the traditional machinery does keep it all above decoration. His 
real distinction is surely in a vehement exaltation of the sensory, at an intensity I have 
seen elsewhere only in D. H. Lawrence. 
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The third poet is George Seferis, born in 1900 and still alive. He once did a transla- 
tion of T. S. Eliot and is deeply influenced by him as well, Unhappily the translation of 
his work into English sounds too often like a very delicate parody of Eliot — in mood, 
manner, device, cadence, rhetoric— even in imagery and typographical arrangement. 


The houses that I had were taken from me. It happened 
that the years were unpropitious: wars, ruins, exiles; 
sometimes the hunter finds the migratory birds, 
sometimes he does not find them. Hunting 

was good in my time, many felt the pellet; 

the rest circle aimlessly or go mad in the shelters! 


Nevertheless, under the manner and through it appears a tough and direct Greek 
mind. What is a refined cultural apparatus in Eliot tends to become, in Seferis, a full 
personal fact; as the murder of Agamemnon is a symbol or concept to Eliot but a family 
scandal to Seferis. The hallucinations of the past, in the one case, are induced; in the 
other they impose themselves: 


I awoke with this marble head in my hands 

which exhausts my elbows and I do not know where to set it down. 
It was falling into the dream as I was coming out of the dream 

so our lives have joined and it will be very difficult to part them. 


My hands disappear and come back to me 
mutilated. 


Not that this must make better poetry than Eliot’s, but it goes to show that Seferis 
is much more than an imitator or member of a school. Moreover, through the discursive 
and allusive and elegiac convention there frequently flashes a very sharp lyricism. Seferis 
is no doubt the richest temperament in this collection but also one of the most intense. 

Three somewhat younger poets, rather scantly represented, complete the anthology. 
They seem narrower than the older poets, but each has a high vitality, amounting to 
violence. In the poems of D. I. Antoniou it works by compression, by a sort of Laconic 
pungency that nevertheless carries a huge emotion. 


Should we turn back? 

—sorrow waits for us in the past: 
what you failed to exhaust on journeys, 
baring your heart— 

Yet for one return 

you rave, 

moments when you gave away all 

for an unrepenting wisdom! 


As against this severity, Odysseus Elytis is remarkable for a quick lyrical buoyancy, 

a mercuriality that can engage in Surrealist romps, sweet and simple celebrations of 
Nature, and, best of all, a sort of very elevated and open gayety that is quite his own, 
as in 

With what stones, what blood, and what iron, 

With what fire are we made 

Though we seem pure mist 

And they stone us and say 

That we walk with our heads in the clouds 


How we pass our days and nights 
God only knows 
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Nikos Gatsos has a much darker temperament, given to a ferocity of wording and 
imagery which recalls the Baroque and Surrealism: 


In the griever’s courtyard night never sets 
Only the foliage vomits forth a river of tears 
When the devil passes by to mount the dogs 
And the crows swim in a well of blood. 


Gatsos has published no poetry of his own for some time. He may have foundered in 
an exasperation of imagery — into which his translation of Lorca can only have sunk 
him deeper — but his somber note has a personal power to it which may bring him out 
of his long silence and into a less constricted style. I think he has the makings of a 
Corbiére, if not a Villon. 

According to the introduction, there is currently no “movement” in Greek poetry, 
no concerted cause or style, but this is true, I think, everywhere. At least the vitality of 
individual Greek poets has been recently and still is extraordinary. This book offers 
good ground for hope that Greek poetry is due for another brilliant period — if you 
believe in periods. For all its heavy debts to its traditions, and for all its slag of 
amateur modernism, Greek poetry has clarified a soul of its own. Its full articulation is 
yet to come, no doubt, but if Greeks are Greeks at all, it will. And so much is already 


done! 
DonaLp SUTHERLAND 


University of Colorado 


THE LIMITS OF REASON. By George Boas (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1961. 162 pages, $3.75.) 


According to his Preface,-George Boas, emeritus professor of philosophy at Johns Hop- 
kins, wishes to “examine the nature of thinking,” and to speak directly to the man who 
makes no pretense to being a professional philosopher, but who genuinely wishes to 
consider the problems of rational thinking. As a veteran philosopher, Boas speaks his 
mind with refreshing candor, “without always searching for someone who has said it 
before him”; and it is this directness which gives the book its charm for one who is 
willing to start at the beginning, without dictating the outcome to the philosopher. 
As Santayana once put it, “Philosophy is nothing if it is not honest.” 

Accepting man as “historical animal,” within certain common-sense assumptions — 
for example, that science is classifiable experience based on the expectation of regularity 
— Boas finds problems enough for the thinker who would reconcile individual experi- 
ence with the beautiful unreal, static world of logical consistency. For his are the 
warnings to be heeded by anyone who would pretend to serious thinking. 

“Life,” says Boas, “has no universals.” Yet it is the world of life as we know it, 
fragmentarily observed, often inconsistent, that provides us with all the metaphors, 
analogies, myths, allegories, symbols, and verbal tools by which we proceed to buiid 
our pretentious abstractions. Thus the importance of Boas’ chapter on “Basic Meta- 
phors.” For the human animal is incorrigibly (because necessarily) given to building 
his logic on gratuitous comparisons, that is, metaphors and analogies — for example, 
metaphors drawn from light and dark, heat and cold, birth and death, sex, polarity, 
organisms, unity, dynamism. More technically, we extrapolate from such limited ob- 
servations; and our “knowledge,” thus simplified for manageability, takes precedence 
over further observation, especially if such “knowledge” be dignified as “faith.” 
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Myth inevitably comes next under consideration, defined simply as “a metaphor 
expanded into a narrative,” i.e., made concrete and thereby endowed with realness be- 
cause “historical,” and because it has a “message.” Originally, myths may have satisfied 
a need for “cause” and “order,” both metaphors. Myths, too, conform to basic meta- 
phors, such as birth and death, parenthood, creative activity. Myths “humanize” events, 
though to do so proves nothing of their validity, pro or con. 

Add to these the problem of symbols, emblems, the semantic dilemma, and we 
find that Professor Boas has gently but firmly suggested the ambiguities that underlie 
our most hallowed assumptions of logic, science, and faith; yet he gives small comfort 
to those who fatuously assume that since logic and science are far from infallible, any 
old belief is therefore justified. We work with slowly emerging tools; as primitive stone 
hammers (another metaphor) precede high precision instruments. Metaphors shift with 
time, though always, says Boas, with residues from the past; so that a literal statement 
is actually one “whose metaphorical character has been forgotten.” Faiths, being ob- 
viously beyond demonstrable experience, express the non-rational in language borrowed 
from reason, though actually the language is that of metaphor and myth. 

This is the best we can do, Boas implies. Our aspiration is to be reasonable; though 
reason is most effectively employed to undermine previous reasoning. Yet reason will 
continue to examine with critical eye, seeking relations between things, differences, 
causal links, a pattern within living. Reason recognizes both the existence and the 
force of other modes of approach — the anthropomorphic analogy of the theologian, 
the impersonal yet metaphorical “forces” of science, the pure operationalism of positiv- 
ism. Perhaps art alone is able to confront life directly, returning always to the living 
experience, aware always that experience is reflected through the particular eye and ear. 

This is a little book to be welcomed, to be recommended gladly to the general 
reader who wants a clear-eyed reminder of the pitfalls that beset reason; at the same 
time, a book which retains confidence in the efforts of reason over the irrational, or over 


whatever purports to reduce us to sheer unreason. 
ie) Witson O. CLoucH 


University of Wyoming 


ALL MEN ARE BROTHERS. By Mahatma Gandhi. Compiled and edited by Krishna 
Kripalani. Introduction by Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, UNESCO, 1960. xvi+ 196 pages, $4.75.) 


Out of reverential regard for Gandhi, and in recognition of his pervasive influence 
throughout the entire world, a proposal was adopted at the Ninth General Conference of 
UNESCO, held in New Delhi, 1956, authorizing the Director General to publish a 
book of selections from Gandhi’s writings, together with a preface about his life and 
personality. The English volume, here reviewed, is paralleled by French and Spanish 
editions. 

The scope of the book embraces about a dozen major topics of Gandhi’s prolific 
writings. Approximately three-fourths of all the quotations, however, comprise five 
major aspects of his life and thought: Autobiographical; Religion and Truth; Ahimsa, 
or the Way of Non-violence; Democracy and The People; Self-discipline. The re- 
mainder of the book is a miscellany of quotations, pin-pointing the Mahatma’s convic- 
tions on education, women, the machine age, international peace, etc. 

Before considering the contents of the book, it might be useful to re-examine a 
prevalent stereotype of Gandhi in the minds of most Westerners, a profile which is 


grossly distorted and somewhat facetious. It is that of a Hindu mystic; a half-naked, 
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toothless old man in a loin-cloth, puttering about his ashram (when not in jail), cru- 
sading for a utopian principle known as non-violence (ahimsa), at a period in world 
history when, paradoxically, the pendulum of civil and international violence had 
swung in the very opposite direction. 

The shallowness of this composite image, however, becomes apparent when the 
traumatic events of his lengthy sojourn in South Africa are seen in a time perspective. 
He had gone to London at 18 to continue his education, a quest which finally led to his 
enrollment as a law student at Inner Temple. Following his “call” to the bar at 
twenty-one, he returned to India where he had hoped to practice law, but failing in 
this, he went to South Africa as an attorney for an Indian firm. It was here that he 
abruptly experienced the full blast of European-colonial contempt for the “colored” 
Asiatic, when he was forcibly ejected from a train in Natal for refusing to forfeit his 
first-class ticket for a “Jim-Crow” seat in the guard’s van. 

His twenty-year experiment with non-violence in Africa, however, was merely a 
prologue to his thirty-year campaign of unrelenting harassment in India, protesting the 
injustice of untouchability. For over a generation he and his followers, in and out of 
jail, passively defied the British raj, which, conceding defeat in 1947, agreed to divide 
the sub-continent into two states: Hindu and Moslem. Gandhi's assassination in 1948 
preceded by only two years India’s emergence as a sovereign democratic republic. 

In his brief Introduction to All Men Are Brothers, Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, 
a distinguished philosopher-statesman and vice-president of India, points out that 
Gandhi was, indeed, a political revolutionary, since he was the first person to apply the 
principle of non-violence to the social and political field. In his tribute to Gandhi, he 
warmly observes, “It is our pride that one of the greatest figures in history lived in our 
generation, walked with us, spoke to us, taught us the way of civilized living.” 

Gandhi's colossal achievement apart, certain questions nevertheless remain: How 
valid is non-violence as a universal principle of social and political reform? What 
could happen to it in the hands of less resourceful crusaders? How much of Gandhi’s 
success was due to the interplay of such unique factors as time, place, leadership, folk- 
ways, etc.? 

Such speculations, however, do not minimize the monumental contribution which 
Gandhi made. Most people, great and small, have eulogized him generously for his 
prodigious achievement. Perhaps the most enduring tribute that could be paid him is 
already immortalized in the Constitution of India (adopted in 1950), which provides 
that “Untouchability is abolished, and its practice in any form is made punishable.” 

The following excerpts are quoted as more or less typical of the nature and scope 
of Gandhi’s ideas, and the intensity of his convictions: 

Autobiographical (the self-image): 

The only virtue I wish to claim is truth and non-violence. .. What I want to 

achieve is self-realization. 

I believe in the message of truth delivered by all the religious teachers of the world 


... I have no desire for prestige anywhere . . . | am a servant of Mussulmans, 
Christians, Parsis and Jews, as I am of Hindus. 


If I had no sense of humor, I should long ago have committed suicide. 
Social Morality: 
I regard untouchability as the greatest blot on Hinduism . . . My mission is not 


merely brotherhood of Indian humanity. . . but through realization of freedom 
of India I hope to realize and carry on the mission of the brotherhood of man. 
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I am too conscious of the imperfections of the species to which I belong to be irritated 
against any member thereof. My remedy is to deal with the wrong wherever I 
see it, not to hurt the wrong-doer. 

Non-violence is the greatest force at the disposal of mankind. 

Religion: 

It is my conviction that all the great faiths of the world are true . . . I am striving, 
therefore, to find a common factor and to induce mutual tolerance .. . But 
today I rebel against orthodox Christianity, as I am convinced that it has 
distorted the message of Jesus. . . 

Those who say that religion has nothing to do with politics do not know what 
religion means. 

Women: 

I am firmly of the opinion that India’s salvation depends on the sacrifice and en- 
lightenment of her women. 

It is my painful duty to have to record here my marriage at the age of 13... I 
can see no moral argument in such a preposterously early marriage. 

I believe in the proper education of woman. But I do not believe that woman will 
make her contribution to the world by mimicking or running a race with men. 
She has to be the complement of man. 

Democracy and Freedom: 

Democracy disciplined and enlightened is the finest thing in the world. 

If the mad race of armaments continues, it is bound to result in a slaughter such as 
has never occurred in history. 


Notwithstanding the powerful sanctions of the mores — and the political folkways 
which perpetuate the unjust fallacies of race and class prejudice — there is, nevertheless, 
a socio-psychological leaven at work which, as it gains momentum, exposes the basic 
immorality of genocide, apartheid, untouchability, segregation, etc. While the racial 
purists have long occupied or controlled the seats of power, they are now, it seems, fight- 
ing a rear-guard, delaying action to thwart the inevitable advance towards equality 
and brotherhood. The war on prejudice, however, like the war on ignorance, will never 
be completely won. 

What Auden, the poet, wrote of Voltaire at Ferney is relevant: 


He would write (to a friend in Paris), 
“Nothing is better than life” But was it? 
Yes, the fight against the false and 
the unfair was always worth it. 
ArTHuR L. BEELEY 


University of Utah 


THE CITY IN HISTORY: Its Origins, Its Transformations, and Its Prospects. By 
Lewis Mumford. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1961. 576 pages, 
$11.50.) 


A measure of the worth of any work on a subject as large as that of the present book’s 
is the degree to which inherent complexities are encapsuled within a basic theme. Mr. 
Mumford’s book is of the highest significance therefore as he presents his theme as the 
fundamental conflict between life-giving and life-estroying forces. To use his words: 

. in every organism, the anabolic and the catabolic processes, the creative and the 
destructive, are constantly at work. Life and growth depend, not on the absence of 
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negative conditions, but on a sufficient degree of equilibrium, and a sufficient surplus 
of constructive energy to permit continued repair, to absorb novelties, to regulate quan- 
tities, and to establish give-and-take relations with all the other organisms and commun- 
ities needed to maintain balance. 


The contrast between the creative and the destructive informs every part of this 
closely detailed book. So strong, too, is the notion of contrast that it is the method 
used to elaborate the author’s points. A useful summary of the book were compiled by 
a listing of all the contrasts and comparisons throughout. There are physical com- 
parisons such as that between the two hill towns of Sienna and San Francisco, institu- 
tional contrasts as between the cloister and university, contrasts of activity in time via 
privacy in medieval towns and now or via the agora and the contemporary shopping 
center, sensual comparisons of noises and smells at different periods, and, of course, 
illumination of a great number of opposing concepts. These last include most of the 
important points that run consistently through the structure of this work: the city as 
container or magnet, the symbiotic and predatory city, medieval town as against baroque 
city, and the fundamental contrast quoted above which both contains and illuminates all 
the others. 

Mr. Mumford’s concern is to emphasize that unless we know the history and 
development of the city’s functions we cannot sensibly treat the many urban ills be- 
setting us. That these problems are manifold, affecting every one anywhere in the 
world because of the universality of the city’s influeace, Mr. Mumford makes painfully 
clear. His exegesis on the destructive aspects of the highway and motor car, for example, 
should be graven on the dashboard of every product of the auto industry, to be read and 
wept over on the innumerable occasions when each mammoth instrument waits fruit- 
lessly in trafic. His penultimate chapter on the megalopolitan myth paints so black a 
picture that only he, within his fundamental approach, is capable of returning to the 
basic challenge with a last ray of hope. No part of human concerns is alien to the 
author's exposition of the city in history. Throughout he challenges not only many of 
the fundamental assumptions about the city but also many of the proposals for ameliorat- 
ing some of the less desirable conditions. I defy anyone, therefore, to come away from 
this book wholly untouched or unmoved. 

With a scope so large and a subject so vast one is as much amazed at the breadth of 
the author’s knowledge as by the depth of his thought and feeling. Mr. Mumford terms 
himself a generalist; in another day we would call him a humanist. The specialist, and 
are we not all specialists today, almost involuntarily looks down on one whose interests 
cross party lines, so to speak. Ignoring the generalist is a perilous act, for as much as we 
withdraw into a restricted chamber of interests and fail to participate in the myriad of 
activities the city and civilization hold, by so much do we withdraw into a shell which 
will harden and-destroy us. Such, I would say, is a major message of Mr. Mumford, 
and a much needed one. Whether we agree or disagree, this book is essential reading. 


Washington, D.C. STanLey M. SHERMAN 


MUSICAL THOUGHT. By Carlos Chavez. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1961. 126 pages, $4.50.) 


Essentially a reworking of the 1958-59 Charles Eliot Norton Lectures delivered by 
Chavez at the invitation of Harvard’s Archibald MacLeish, Musical Thought is notable 
not so much for what it says as for the way it says it. In a series of discursive reflections 
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ranging from an appreciation of Charles Darwin through Leonard Bernstein (his T.V. 
experiments are “a transcendental departure from custom”) Chavez manipulates his 
enquiries into the nature of music much as he might the materials of a twentieth century 
musical composition: by the inch-worm technique, line upon line, concept upon concept, 
here a little, there a little. The intellectual milieu for which the lectures were commis- 
sioned may have had something to do with their impressive but diversionary footnotes 
— may, indeed, have prompted that curious admission which seems to have kept many 
a contemporary composer from his public: “Rhythm, harmony, intonation, part-leading, 
and the treatment of themes should not be mysterious to anybody. All these are simple 
things to grasp and comprehend. . . .” The tables, diagrams, and charts of Musical 
Thought tend to belie its author’s contention. And by his concurrence with Busoni 
that the degree of musicality in the average man is tantamount to his appreciation and 
grasp of such “technical” matters, Chavez identifies himself with that group of com- 
posers who, having been somewhat unsuccessful in achieving unquestioned rapport 
with a public, have resorted to a primary regard for the “mind” as opposed to the 
“spirit” of music. And here presumably lies the paradox. 

The Latin American artist, conscious of the remarkable cultural achievements of 
the pre-Conquest Western Hemisphere and eager to re-establish that tradition in a 
current context, finds himself at odds chiefly with himself. He is an individual of rare 
gift, “whose talent ought to be highly trained and specialized,” but who, nonetheless, 
feels his own land (people, culture, geography) exerting upon him “its own telluric in- 
fluence.” It is not a bad thing, Chavez speculates, to allow the mind ascent to the lofty 
plane of abstraction and geometry; but one must not altogether renounce his role as a 
live actor, or at least a curious spectator, “in the concrete play of reality” — which puts 
him somewhere between the plane and the plain. 

Aside, however, from the necessary equivocations to which so ensnared an artist 
must from time to time be driven, there are a number of interesting comments and reflec- 
tions in this volume which are well worth reading. These lie for the most part outside 
the general philosophical undertow and have to do with such things as repetition in 
music by way of an extended look at excerpts from the Beethoven Symphonies Nos. 1, 
5, 6 and 9; a recollection of the motive structure of “It Ain’t Necessarily So”; and some 
apt allusions to Stravinsky’s method of simultaneous ostinatos. Whether or not these 
particulars would recommend themselves to the musically uninitiated largely depends 
upon how well he can ascertain the movements up or down of a note on a staff, and 


how much he really cares. 
? Paut BANHAM 


University of Utah 


EDUCATION FOR PRIVACY. By Marten ten Hoor. (Tuscaloosa: University of 
Alabama Press, 1960. 197 pages, $4.00.) 


To one admiring reader, at any rate, there could be no higher praise for Dean ten 
Hoor’s volume than its strong suggestion of Montaigne. Both books are commentaries 
on the human adventure by men well on in years and withdrawn from active life, after 
having seen much and pondered long. Both owe a great debt to the rational and 
humanist spirit of Hellenism; and although, unlike the Essays, Education for Privacy 
is no “fagotage de pieces décousues,” it is strewn with luminous vignettes that could 
stand alone: “On Boredom,” “Escapist vs. Optimist,” “On Leisure,” “The Pleasures of 
Books,” and the like. 
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Above all, however, there is the same insistence upon one great imperative: the 
need of every man for a personal refuge. This is, of course, the “arriére-boutique” of the 
Essays: a private fastness; not to be had on loan or as a gift but which each must 
achieve for himself. It is the product of one’s own self-education — the “education for 
privacy.” 

He who has acquired a general understanding of the world, who has brought 
moral order into his private and public conduct, who has established substantial and 
steady control over his emotions, and who has developed rewarding and trustworthy 
ways of filling his leisure hours, has accumulated a store of inner possessions which 
effectively equip him for life. Such a man has been “educated for privacy.” 


The exposition of these four resources and objectives composes five of the six chapters 
of the book. 

These objectives were also those of the Enlightenment: the understanding of our 
world, the vision of the good life, serenity of spirit and the appreciation and practice of 
the arts. Its purpose, likewise, was to benefit the individual. But, how Fortune banters 
us! Since the well-meaning eighteenth-century reformists, these private goods have been 
burst into more and more by such a swarm of snoopers, of meddlers and busybodies, as 
was unknown to Montaigne and to all the past. 

The result is now before us. Social-mindedness and organized do-goodism, seeking 
to plan and direct our lives according to some abstract formula, have made for the 
“demoralization of the individual as a private person”; for “no other human being, no 
organization, can solve all the individual’s problems for him. Social-mindedness can 
never be a substitute for private-mindedness.” All this menace to private-mindedness is 
admirably summarized in the opening chapter. 

It is indeed time, ten Hoor warns, if we would save our private world, 
for us to take a critical look at the constantly expanding concern of our times with 
leadership, guidance and social therapy; at the proliferation of movements and organ- 
izations and societies for every imaginable purpose; . . . at the general increase in easy 
and often lighthearted shifting of responsibility from the individual to the school, the 
church, and society, and on a larger scale to the government. 


One can only wish that there were more such voices from the academic grove. If 
only there were more deans like Marten ten Hoor! This is a most readable book of 
permanent interest and value for which one must be grateful, hoping that it finds the 


wide circle of readers it deserves. 
STEBELTON H. NULLE 


Michigan State University 


ESSAYS IN ANTIQUITY. By Peter Green. (Cleveland and New York: The World 
Publishing Company, 1960. x+224 pages, $5.00.) 


A book of literary essays in these days is supposedly a difficult item to push with the 
reading public; a collection of essays on Greek and Roman antiquity would seem @ 
fortiori that much the more mischancy for writer and publisher alike. Dr. Green’s slim 
volume of nine essays is obviously not intended for the specialist but for the educated 
reader who has more than a passing interest in the humanities; for these readers it has 
much to offer. 

The volume as a whole is introduced by an essay, “The Humanities Today,” which 
is by and large an attack on professors of Greek and Latin and what they have done to 
kill the classics. The attack may have more relevancy in England, possibly, than in this 
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country. Much of what Dr. Green has to say is only too true: any student of the classics 
in any university — any reader of the learned journals — is familiar satis superque with 
the truth of his strictures on professors whose absorption in minutiae kills the spirit. Dr. 
Green makes honorable exception of Bowra, Dodds, Perry, Cornford, et ail.; still, much 
of this essay is concerned with the flogging of dead horses. 

The second essay is entitled “A Triptych for Calliope” — which is as much as to 
say that it is a tripartite piece on Greek epic poetry. The first section opens with a brief 
review of John L. Meyers, Homer and His Critics, in which we are led back over the 
Homeric Question, from Wolf on. Much of this is old hat to many of us and is scarcely 
in need of repetition. However, the author continues with a penetrating and needed 
critique of some wild absurdities in Cedric H. Whitman’s Homer and the Heroic 
Tradition. The following section deals largely with Hesiod including some of his more 
salient differences from Homer. Dr. Green attempts to penetrate the nature of Hesiod’s 
political beliefs. He is quite right in criticizing the view that Hesiod was some sort of 
“primitive New Statesman socialist”; but his own conclusion (p. 41): “Between the 
Works and Days and the Theogony we can see the classic political swing from Left to 
Right in its most naked form,” is not only a good example of the temptation to read the 
present into the past, but, more importantly, an instance of the tendency to generalize 
upon a basis of a paucity of texts of the time, little historical data, problems of chronol- 
ogy and authorship, etc. The final section consists mainly of a resumé and critique of 
Kazantzakis’ The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel. 

“Clio Perennis,” the third essay, begins with some general observations on the 
problems of the historian, particularly that of the observer error. The author goes on 
to make the point, correct I believe, that classical scholars have not been seriously in- 
terested in the problems of the historical method. The essay concludes with a compari- 
son of the two great Greek historians Herodotus and Thucydides, with the rather sur- 
prising judgment that Herodotus is the true historian. 

The fourth essay, “The Garden and the Porch,” as its title indicates, deals with 
those perennially opposed doctrines, Epicureanism and Stoicism. Unfortunately, this 
essay contains nothing startlingly new about either sect. Dr. Green is obviously under 
heavy debt to Arnold on Stoicism and to DeWitt for his remarks on Epicureanism. Just 
at the end of his essay Dr. Green makes the important observation that Stoicism so far 
from being an ideology for “anti-Imperialist revolutionaries,” as we are often told, was 
“a convenient alternative to any form of direct political action.” As Dr. Green further 
remarks, this had a far-reaching effect on Silver Latin literature. This line of investi- 
gation might well have led to important results; but it is here that the essay ends. 

The next three essays, “Imperial Caesar,” “Venus Clerke Ovyde,” and “Two 
Gentlemen of Rome” treat Julius Caesar, Ovid, and the two Plinys. The first asks the 
interesting question whether historical events (i.e., Western civilization as we have it) 
justify the methods (e.g., the slaughter of so many thousands of Gauls) of Caesar. The 
second attempts to re-evaluate Ovid’s stature as a poet. The third is a charming little 
piece on what must surely be a subject of very limited interest to even the serious student 
of the humanities. 

The eighth, “Roman Satire and Roman Society,” is the most ambitious of the lot. 
The essay begins with an examination of satire under the Republic and its political and 
social orientation. The bulk of the essay is a sort of history of Roman satire in resumé, 
with a scattering of quotes (some in the original) and some interesting oditer dicta. 
For example, Green makes the suggestion, derived from Orwell, that the seemingly 
non-political nature of later Roman literature under the Empire, its rhetoric and 
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mythology, are so much smoke-screening to obscure the fact that these authors had 
little to say. This is a promising tack and might well have been pursued at greater 
length. 

The final essay, “Some Versions of Aeschylus,” is 2 timely piece on the need for 
new translations in contemporary dress for every generation of readers. By way of illus- 
tration, Gilbert Murray is perhaps the inevitable example of what should not be done. 


University of Utah G. K. Gress—ETH 


PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECTS OF CULTURE. By Bertram Morris. (Yellow Springs, 
Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1961. 302 pages, $7.00.) 


Professor Morris defines culture as “a configuration of actions, beliefs, attitudes, and 
the customs, institutions, and artifacts which are their results.” He is concerned not 
with its descriptive aspects, but the metaphysical and the ethical. The “only reasonable 
units of analysis” of culture (and culture alone “is broad enough to permit human 
action to become intelligible”) are institutions, which are fundamental, persistent, and 
characteristic. The point of view he describes as a “functionalism” which is at once 
utilitarian and humanitarian. 

The goal is some criterion by which to judge the worth of institutions — “for that 
principle of authenticity by which, in Edward Sapir’s happy distinction, we can dis- 
tinguish the genuine from the spurious.” (To Sapir, the reader may recall, a spurious 
culture is “full of hypocrisy, lowered sensibilities, frustrations, and general debilitation. 
It is a mixture of inchoate and incompatible ideals. . . .” A genuine culture, on the 
other hand, has a “somehow unified and consistent attitude toward life.” In the sense 
popularized by Ruth Benedict, it has a clear cultural focus, characterizable, say, as a 
buffalo-, or a yam-, or a theocratic-culture, with all of its institutions falling more or 
less into line.) 

Professor Morris’s quest, as I understand him, produces two orders of value. One 
rests upon a principle of felicity, which combines the utilitarian and the hedonic; it is 
“that course of action throughout the life of a person in which he passes from one 
satisfaction to another without the intervention of pain.” It is essentially non-social. The 
second order of value is social and moral. 

With these as touchstones, there is an examination of our mass society’s “institutions 
of power” (such as science, technology, industry, and politics, both world and national) 
and our “institutions of expression” (the arts, including the art of criticism). To our 
peril, we have achieved no yam-culture or buffalo-culture integration; much of the lot 
is pretty shabby, spurious, and divisive. But with intelligence and fortitude, and the 
persistent application of a sensitive criticism, we may hope to establish regional approxi- 
mations to the integral ideal. However, the human spirit must not be a slave even to a 
society’s clear focus; it must, on occasion, soar on its own. 

Professor Morris has written a great deal more, but I trust he has said this much. 

The following comments are made from the point of view of a student of culture in 
the anthropological sense, and should be taken without prejudice to whatever merits 
Philosophical Aspects of Culture has as a study in aesthetic and ethical criticism of 
contemporary life. Review of these would be presumptuous on my part. 

* This is an elusive book. What in particular has eluded this reader is the reason an 
anthropological chive has been mixed in a humanistic and metaphysical salad. It is only 
an opinion that some of the matters examined have been discussed more profitably else- 
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where; but it is more than opinion — it is self-evident fact—that they have been 
discussed more simply. For my plaint is that of Professor Higgins: “I’m an ordinary 
man ...,” and apparently letting metaphysics, like a woman, into your cultural life, is 
enormously exhausting and complicating. 

Combining an inquiry into how culture works (the jacket embarrassingly labels 
this “a major investigation into the nature of cultures and their institutions”) with a 
critique of the product which rests upon quite different philosophical grounds, is a 
hazardous undertaking, and it does not come off in the present work. 

Contemporary anthropologists have not given fully satisfactory answers about the 
nature of culture and its relations to man and habitat, but they have come a bit along 
the way since the popular figures cited by Professor Morris. Their positions have an 
antiquarian interest, but they are presently bankrupt—Bronislaw Malinowski’s creaking 
functionalism, Ruth Benedict’s poetically conceived patterns of culture, and Edward 
Sapir’s irascible rejection of the anthropologist’s concept of culture. Here they are 
piquantly miscalled “the newer movements in anthropology.” 

They provide neither a firm base for an analysis of culture process nor an acceptable 
anthropological framework upon which to hang metaphysical questions. 


p ; Rosert ANDERSON 
University of Utah 


THE IMAGINATION OF DISASTER: EVIL IN THE FICTION OF HENRY 
JAMES. By J. A. Ward. (Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska Press, 1961. 
185 pages, $3.00.) 


In its context. Henry James’s famous remark, “I have the imagination of disaster—and 
see life indeed as ferocious and sinister,” is not so much a prima facie description of his 
concerns in fiction as an explanation of why James preferred a life of what he called 
“solitude and syntax.” In taking his title from this remark Professor J. A. Ward does 
not mention its context, although he is quite explicit about the meaning of “evil” in 
his study. According to the definition Ward uses, evil is “all that opposes the intrinsic 
finality of a being,” that prevents the being’s development “toward that completion 
which it would attain to in its ideal type, the archetype of its own nature.” The aim of 
The Imagination of Disaster, as set forth in the preface, is to consider systematically the 
ramifications of this concept in James’s work. 

The difficulties involved in the application of such a definition of evil to James’s 
fiction are acutely recognized by the author in his conclusion. Ward admits, for example, 
that “the Gothic, melodramatic, and fundamentalist associations of the word ‘evil’ make 
it an especially cumbersome approach to the subtleties of James.” Yet the elaborate 
framework of metaphysical assumptions that encloses the definition Ward adopts makes 
his approach considerably more unwieldy and inappropriate. Ward seems to feel that 
this method is justified because he believes James was a moral absolutist, but the only 
support offered for this belief are the horns of a false dilemma: evil for James is an 
absolute because “it transcends convention” and thus is not relative. 

The Imagination of Disaster is not, however, a discussion of moral absolutes or 
metaphysical evils in James’s fiction. Instead, the book indicates through analyses of 
particular works the general moral ideas in James’s work during the main periods of 
his development. These periods are defined by chapters on the international theme, the 
London fiction, the major phase, and the last tales. Such an arrangement of James’s 
career omits the crucial influence of the dramatic years, an influence vital to this study 
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because James eventually formulated the moral conflicts of his novels by seeking to in- 
tensify the dramatic conflicts in them. Ward’s conception of James’s career depends 
completely on the subjects of his fiction; almost no attention is given to the development 
of form or technique. Only in the last chapter does the author touch on them when he 
writes, “it is through his use—possibly unconscious—of the motif of the appalled ap- 
palling that James converts a moral principle into aesthetic form.” Actually, it was 
through the aesthetic form of dramatic structure that, from the mid-nineties onwards, 
James conceived his moral dilemmas, and his notebooks are eloquent testimonies of just 
how consciously this was done. 

A more disconcerting limitation of The Imagination of Disaster is the tendency of 
its generalizations to neutralize one another. The changing treatment of evil in James’s 
works is interpreted as a movement towards “detachment,” yet the last novels are de- 
scribed as “subjective rather than objective in approach”; in one chapter Ward em- 
phasizes James’s “dominant theme of appearance and reality,” yet the next chapter 
begins with the assertion that “the dominant concern in James’s fiction is knowledge.” 
Even when a specific book is being analyzed, the conclusions sometimes appear to cancel 
themselves out. In analyzing The Portrait of a Lady, for example, Ward explains in 
Chapter Two that Isabel “would in effect be rejecting her freedom, her belief in the 
value of her own decision,” if she accepted Goodwood; yet in Chapter Four he writes, 
“to the evil of Osmond and Mme. Merle Isabel reacts by rejecting the freedom which 
has brought her suffering.” Occasionally even the footnotes contradict themselves: one 
refers to “the cardinal Jamesean sin of being direct,” and another to “betrayal—the 
major sin in James’s work.” 

There are, in The Imagination of Disaster, provocative discussions of certain works, 
but the main results of this study of evil in James’s fiction are best summarized by 
Professor Ward himself in the last sentence of his book: “Ultimately the element of 
evil remains an indistinct and undefined component of all that comprises ‘life’ in the 


work of art.” 
S. P. RosENBAUM 
Indiana University 


EDUCATION IN A FREE SOCIETY. By Henry Steele Commager, Robert W. Mc- 
Ewen, and Brand Blanshard. (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1960. 
62 pages, $3.00.) 


This little book holds three lectures delivered recently at the University of Pittsburgh 
under the support of the Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation, the second group of a series under 
the general title “Education in a Free Society.” 

In “Quantity and Quality in Higher Education” the distinguished historian, Henry 
Steele Commager, maintains that in American higher education today, we face two pros- 
pects: “The first is that the level of college instruction, already low by European stand- 
ards, will decline until the first year or two of college is indistinguishable from the high 
school. That is not merely a distant prospect: almost all colleges, even now, teach ele- 
mentary modern languages, English grammar and composition, and even remedial 
reading.” The second grim prospect is that only a few colleges will be able to maintain 
or raise standards, while the great masses of students who go on to college will be con- 
demned to second-rate education. But, Commager tells us, the trend is reversible. The 
colleges must stop trying to teach everything, and stop trying to teach everything. Let 
students increasingly carry on independent study culminating in final examinations. Let 
college catalogues be stripped down to the genuine essentials, even though this mean that 
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we are no longer furnishing society with what society may very well be better off with- 
out: football coaches and advertising men, et al. (N.B. the examples are Commager’s.) 

Commager challenges universities and colleges to reaffirm their ancient independ- 
ence of the tyranny of the immediately practical and of the parochial. Even the ideal of 
service to society requires a “continuous flow of new and bold ideas” in behalf not merely 
of the local or national community but of mankind. 

President Robert W. McEwen of Hamilton College spoke on “The Liberating Arts” 
which is to say the liberal arts. One is not entitled to surprise at the revelation that the 
executive head of a Liberal Arts College believes that the Liberal Arts are a Good Thing, 
that the Liberal Arts are, by and large, not the same as narrowly conceived vocational 
training, and that they typically concern themselves with Relatedness and Totality rather 
than with details. “A liberal arts education,” McEwen tells us, “aims to teach young 
people to think clearly about things that matter.” 

Professor Brand Blanshard, a well-known if rather old fashioned Philosopher from 
Yale, answers his question, “What is Education For?” by saying, “The end of education 
is reasonableness.” He characterizes reasonableness in terms of three habits or disposi- 
tions: (1) that sort of skepticism which continually searches for the grounds of belief; 
in an age of high pressure advertising, Blanshard persuasively argues, it is particularly 
important to cultivate the why-asking habit. Skepticism, he says, is the appropriate pro- 
tection against the social pressures which tend to make our opinions predictable from the 
vital statistics on a personnel form. “ “The third-rate mind,’” A. A. Milne is quoted as 
saying, “ ‘is only happy when it is thinking with the majority, and the second-rate mind 
is only happy when it is thinking with the minority, and the first-rate mind is only happy 
when it is thinking.’” (2) The disposition toward reflectiveness is not less essential to 
the quality of reasonableness. Reflectiveness for Blanshard seems not to be simply a 
penchant for meditation, but, more broadly, a capacity for noticing things, for being, in 
Henry James’ phrase, “one of those on whom nothing is lost.” (3) Also requisite for 
reasonableness is the habit of thinking impersonally, rather than wishfully. Under this 
rubric, Blanshard directs an attack upon “intellectua! childishness.” He thinks that in 
our day we are much too tolerant of flamboyant, undisciplined artists and intellectuals: 
Byron, D. H. Lawrence, Oscar Wilde, Van Gogh, Gauguin, Bernard Shaw in his later 
years, Mencken, Mr. and Mrs. Dylan Thomas. He adds: “It is not quite without signifi- 
cance that the heroes of the two main branches of contemporary philosophy both lived 
on the borders of sanity — Kierkegaard and Wittgenstein.” 

The latter remark may partly explain Mr. Blanshard’s being called above an “old- 
fashioned Philosopher.” I mean no condescension, but one hears from him the voice of 
the scholar-gentleman, a little wistful for the saner, or what from this distance seem the 
saner, days of yore. Yet, he would tell us, reasonableness is still possible, even in these 
times of beat sentirnentalism. Quoting Owen Chadwick as dividing the world into 
those who by temperament “like it warm, and those who like it cool,” Blanshard comes 
down firmly with Erasmus, Lincoln, J. S. Mill, Gilbert Murray, and T. S. Eliot in liking 
it cool. “It” is the world, life, human behavior; not, I take it, jazz. 


Western Washington State College Pane Si a 





Conducted by Karen M. Russell 


Here and There in the Humanities 


© AMERICAN EDUCATION AND REAPPRAISAL 


In his “Comments on the Present Condi- 
tion of American Education” delivered be- 
_ fore the Subcommittee on Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare 
and Related Agencies Appropriations in 
May 1961, United States Commissioner of 
Education Sterling M. McMurrin noted 
two aspects of America’s concern over edu- 
cation: 1) “the increased interest in educa- 
tion that presently pervades the Nation” 
and “the genuineness of our commitment 
to education” strangely have not resulted 
in our devoting “that measure of our re- 
sources [ money, talent, energy, creative in- 
itiative, etc.] that will guarantee .. . our 
full success in the tasks that are upon us”; 
and 2) “... in the matter of education we 
are now facing a crisis of conscience and 
.. . collectively we are experiencing a sense 
of national guilt, . . . [a result of] our grow- 
ing sense of failure, of having been wrong 
in something of utter importance where we 
should have been right. No doubt it is 
healthy to recognize and frankly admit our 
errors. But for a nation to accuse itself, as 
ours is now doing, of having erred fun- 
damentally in a matter central not only 
to its well-being but to its very security, and 
erred where error was by no means inevi- 
table and might well have been avoided 
— this is a matter of the greatest moment. 
We in America are accustomed to assume 
that whatever temporary ups and downs of 
our fortunes and whatever occasional crit- 
icisms from our conscience may be our lot, 
our collective fate is secure in the hands of 
a benevolent God or at least under the 
dominion of an encompassing providence, 
and that with us or without us our Nation 
and our culture will be preserved and will 


move forward inevitably. We are accus- 
tomed to the belief that we are on the side 
of righteousness and whatever our individ- 
ual wisdom and effort, righteousness will 
prevail. 

“But it is evident to us now, and our na- 
tional spirit is affected by this evidence, 
that if it is true that we are on the side of 
righteousness it is yet not inconceivable that 
we may fail and fail profoundly and that 
righteousness may fail with us.” 


e A GrapvuaTE ScHoo.t CELEBRATES 


The fifteenth anniversary of the Grad- 
uate School at the University of Utah was 
commemorated in February 1961 with the 
publication of The Advancement of Learn- 
ing, a booklet containing reports of the 
progress of graduate study at the Univer- 
sity in the areas of physical sciences, biolog- 
ical sciences, medicine, social sciences, hu- 
manities, and the performing arts. The 
increased interest in obtaining higher de- 
grees and the expansion of graduate 
schools all over the country are reflected in 
the accelerated growth of the University 
of Utah’s own graduate school, baby-step- 
ping in 1946, taking giant strides by 1961. 
Each contributor to the report presents a 
“critical and evaluative as well as descrip- 
tive” analysis of the development of gradu- 
ate work in his particular discipline; the re- 
sult is an overview of the value of the 
graduate school to the university, the com- 
munity, and society as a whole. William 
Mulder, WHR editor, edited the collection 
and wrote the introductory essay “The Per- 
ilous Seat.” 

Worth quoting for humanists is the wry 
introduction in the essay on “The Human- 
ities,” written by Kenneth E. Eble of the 
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Department of English. “The humanist’s 
work is second-hand, repetitive, con- 
science-laden. Its materials are for the 
most part old: old books, old ideas, old 
truths. Its lessons are never learned, or 
learned and forgotten, or only half-learned. 
Its voice is seldom the voice of trium- 
phant discovery. It is rather the voice over 
the shoulder, the word of caution, the 
hesitant warning about what may lie 
ahead. The excitement goes on elsewhere: 
in the physical sciences in the recent past, 
in the biological sciences at the present 
moment. But the science of man — not of 
his organs, nor of the planet he inhabits, 
nor of the materials he manipulates to his 
own peril — but of man himself, stumbles 
along. 

“Research in the humanities is a series 
of interminable rainy Sundays in civiliza- 
tion’s attic. The humanist’s pride of dis- 
covery is not of new things, but rather 
of dusting off objects long forgotten, of 
looking again at the record of triumphs 
and despairs, of facing for a moment the 
painful evidence of human fallibility, of 
restoring some tattered reminder of juve- 
nile passion, or of thinking upon the rags 
and tags that mortality leaves behind. . . . 
Humanists believe in ‘the timeless contem- 
plation of truth’—one of them thought 
up the phrase — and so they dig and delve, 
sort out here, put up new shelves there, 
mark this bunch for the scrap heap, and 
then store it beside the pile that was so 
marked last year, or the year before that, 
or the century before that. 

“Why? Because, Samuel Johnson ob- 
served, ‘Men more frequently require tu 
be reminded than informed.’ The common 
store of humanity at any one time is per- 
ilously small, and humanistic studies help 
keep alive the essential image of man 
thinking, feeling, and creating. 

“Like other individuals with a fondness 
for prowling attics, the humanist tends to 
be a little dusty, garrulous, and drearily 
moral when he comes downstairs. Worse, 
he often tries to bring some of the stuff 
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down with him... . If there are sermons in 
stones, there are whole lecture series in 
the clutter which man leaves behind. 

“But research in the humanities today is 
not quite so antiquarian a pursuit as the 
attic metaphor would make it... . The 
growing volume of recorded information 
the humanist must carry in his files or in 
his brain; his responsibilities to an increas- 
ing number of students; and his unequal 
contest with science . . . suggest some of the 
peculiarities of his task.” 


@ MaAcuHINE TRANSLATION FOR 
THE HuMANITIES 


A computer that will translate Shake- 
speare into German, or Dante into Ben- 
gali, is predicted by W. P. Lehmann in the 
Summer 1961 issue of Texas Studies in 
Literature and Language (Austin). In 
“Machine Translation: Agent of the Hu- 
manities,” Professor Lehmann suggests the 
possibility of a computer that will be 
“programmed for the flexibility, the capa- 
city for storage and the ability for learning 
which man possesses.” 

Professor Lehmann admits the difficul- 
ties in constructing such a computer: first 
a thorough linguistic analysis must be 
achieved, but machine translation “has 
provided both a greater incentive and the 
means for accomplishing it.” 

Translation of technical works with 
their stereotyped phrases present few prob- 
lems, since whole sentences can be trans- 
lated as one unit, although “a translation 
by machine of such stereotypes would be 
as accurate, and as dull, as the result pro- 
duced by a professional translator, but 
much more rapid.” Translating works of 
literature, where each author’s style is dif- 
ferent and there are no stereotyped units of 
expression, presents a greater challenge 
but not an impossible one, says Professor 
Lehmann. “In computers humanists finally 
have a vehicle for dealing with their sub- 
ject adequately, for constructing models 
of it, and accordingly for testing hypoth- 
eses at will. The point is not that like 
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positivists with new potentialities they may 
record, classify, and rearrange myriads of 
facts, but rather that they will be able to 
build a model of a structure, a world. 
With this possibility they may simulate 
the ‘world of the poet.’ .. .” 

Both the poet and the physicist live in 
worlds difficult for most of us to imagine. 
If we ever acquire the means to translate 
accurately the work of the Chinese phys- 
icist, we must “build a model of that world 
into a computer.” And if the Chinese phys- 
icist’s world, why not Shakespeare’s world, 
or Dante’s? And then perhaps the world 
of any individual or group. Professor 
Lehmann sees (within a decade) the hu- 
manities emerging “from the tranquility of 
Gothic chambers to become again the cen- 
tral discipline” as it achieves this aim of 
“handling the complex data of human be- 
havior” through machines. 


¢ A Screntist’s REsPoNsIBILITY TO 
THE LAYMAN 


“Every facet of our lives has been, in 
one way or another, fashioned or modified 
by science and by a derivative technology,” 
writes Dr. Polykarp Kusch, chairman of 
the Department of Physics at Columbia 
University and winner of the Nobel Prize 
for Physics in 1955. And because of the 
overwhelming influence of science on our 
lives, it is essential “to the existence of a 
world in which the human spirit may 
grow and flourish” that even laymen have 
some knowledge of what science is all 
about. Dr. Kusch suggests that scientists 
explain at every opportunity, even in social 
contexts, what science is. He especially 
warns scientists against feeding the super- 
stition that is prevalent among laymen, 
that science can solve every problem that 
man could possibly encounter. The limita- 
tions of science need a hearing too. “We 
would not be scientists if we did not be- 
lieve that the knowledge of science en- 
larges the mind, opens up new vistas to en- 
rich the lives of men, that the power that 
science gives over nature may serve impor- 
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tant and valid human purposes. But we 
have impaired the ability of those not 
trained in science to understand it by too 
great an emphasis on the power of science 
without an occasional digression on its 
limitations.” 

By formulating laws of physics and de- 
fining what nature can do, science im- 
plicitly also describes what nature cannot 
do or cannot be compelled to do. And 
science cannot make pronouncements in 
the area of value judgments. The impor- 
tance in making the layman aware of such 
limitations is great, since “the belief that 
science can generate the wisdom to solve 
every problem that faces man leads man 
to abdicate his own responsibility in form- 
ing his world.” 

The layman must also be told when he 
is hearing from the scientist as a scientist 
and when he is hearing from the scientist 
“as an educated man of good will.” Be- 
cause the scientist has a knowledge of 
science, he is not therefore necessarily an 
authority on every other subject he might 
speak about, such as politics. 

A stalemate exists between scientist and 
layman, claims Dr. Kusch, since scientists 
don’t want to discuss science with those 
who he feels “aren’t ready for it,” and the 
layman in turn is at a complete loss to 
know what questions to ask of the sci- 
entist. Consequently, “ignorance flourishes 
to the detriment of society. I think we 
must look primarily to the scientist to 
break the stalemate, to create a general 
understanding of science in relation to the 
larger world. .. . The scientist must serve 
not only as the creator and conservator of 
scientific knowledge but also as its prin- 
cipal interpreter, in the broader sense, to 
the world in which he lives.” (The Key 
Reporter, Summer 1961.) 


e USIS Overseas Lipraries 


The United States Information Service 
libraries will increase in number in the 
next year, reported Edward R. Murrow, 
Director of USIA, in “Our Overseas Li- 
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braries: A Look at the Future,” published 
in the Wilson Library Bulletin, September 
1961 (New York). Libraries will be im- 
proved and expanded, especially in Africa 
and Latin America. An attempt will be 
made to translate more American books 
into foreign languages, since in many areas 
most of the people do not read English. 

In 1960 there were 27 USIS libraries in 
Africa, holding a total of 112,000 books 
and serving 1,756,848 visitors. Thirteen 
new libraries will be opened in 12 inde- 
pendent African countries this year, with 15 
more planned for 1962. USIS has only ten 
libraries in all of Latin America, but five 
more are scheduled to be opened next year. 

The basic collection for an USIS over- 
seas library contains 1,200 American books, 
US government documents and pamphlets, 
65 periodicals, and 3 newspapers. The 
books include encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
yearbooks, classics of American literature, 
science, biography, history, and some chil- 
dren’s books. 

“The libraries—probably the best known 
and most appreciated of all USIA activi- 
ties,” states Mr. Murrow, “are indispen- 
sable in all the international information 
program. They provide our best means of 
making personal contacts with millions of 
foreign citizens who come to our libraries 
for information about the United States.” 


@ Unrversiry Expansion IN BrirTAIn 


In a BBC broadcast Sir Eric Ashby, 
Master of Clare College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, discussed the problems arising from 
the expansion of the British university. 
While Sir Ashby’s immediate concern was 
with the universities of his own country, 
his appraisal of increasing educational de- 
mands is equally valid for the United 
States. Qualified students do not go into 
the teaching profession, not because of the 
low salaries, claims Sir Ashby, but because 
of “a deep and fundamental ambivalence 
in the ethos of the academic profession.” 
The ability of a professor to teach is not 
the criterion for promotion to full pro- 
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fessorship in the modern university; rather, 
the amount of “research” published by the 
professor decides his future rank. “The 
oligarchies of academics responsible for 
his promotion are likely to pay little atten- 
tion to his dedication to students, his clar- 
ity as a teacher, his skill in transmitting 
knowledge, or even his mastery of the state 
of knowledge in his subject; sometimes 
they will not even inquire whether he 
reflects on new ideas or acquires new 
points of view.” 

Sir Ashby believes one primary reason 
for this preoccupation with minute re- 
search, “so secondary to the prime purpose 
of a university,” is “the assumption (im- 
ported from Germany in the eighteen- 
fifties) that the prime purpose of a uni- 
versity is to pursue truth rather than to 
transmit truth.” There are ways other 
than research to “explore the frontiers of 
knowledge,” and the thoughtful professor 
who walks in these other directions should 
be recognized too. 

Returning specifically to the British 
university and the difficulties imposed by 
its exclusiveness, Sir Ashby concludes with 
the suggestion that British universities, 
like American and Soviet educational sys- 
tems, allow the term “degree” to be used 
for graduates of teachers’ colleges and 
technical schools. Recognizing that “It is 
no good saying a diploma is as good as a 
degree. . . . There is a myth of the gown 
and houd. Myths matter. . . ,” Sir Ashby 
would not attempt a public relations pro- 
gram to persuade people that the myth 
doesn’t matter. He would, instead, widen 
the application of the word “degree.” 
Such a step would relieve some of the 
pressing problems of British universities. 
(Excerpts from the broadcast reprinted in 
Activities of the International Association 
of Universities, Bulletin, August 1961 
(Paris).) 


© ComMERCIAL TV AND THE TEACHER 


A sane approach to television for the 
English teacher is outlined in a recently 
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published handbook, Television and the 
Teaching of English, by Neil Postman and 
the Committee on the Study of Television 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English (whose chairman is Louis Fors- 
dale, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity). Dr. Postman is Associate Professor 
of English Education at New York Uni- 
versity. In a lively and often humorous 
style, Dr. Postman sets out to show that 
teachers must accept television as a very 
great influence on their students and that 
it can, if handled with discretion and 
taste, serve as another whole genre in the 
study of literature. “Whatever the future 
may hold, teachers of English can face it 
with equanimity if they avoid the tempta- 
tion to pit television or any other medium 
against print. A more realistic and chal- 
lenging point of view is to regard the coex- 
istence of these forms as a more or less 
permanent arrangement and aim at mak- 
ing students ‘literate’ in the various media 
which engage their attention. Any other 
policy would be unbecoming to a great 
profession.” 

This is not a book about closed circuit 
television in the classroom; it is not about 
“educational” television, i.e., noncommer- 
cial, technical, specialized television. This 
book is about commercial television, that 
kind that most Americans spend part of 
every day with. “We must consider the 
more profound changes that commercial 
television will impose on schools through 
its role in creating a new kind of student. 
For example, television provides children 
with an aural-visual source of information 
that is unprecedented in history. Long be- 
fore they have learned to read . . . chil- 
dren may accumulate, through television, 
a fund of knowledge that was simply in- 
accessible to pre-television children.” The 
challenge to the school may one day be, 
not imparting information, but teaching 
children what to do with the information 
they have acquired from other sources. 
Schools may be forced “to re-evaluate their 
traditional occupation with providing an- 
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swers and undertake, as never before, the 
task of developing in students the capa- 
city to make disciplined inquiries, sensible 
evaluations, and especially, to ask mean- 
ingful questions.” 

Dr. Postman’s book is divided into two 
sections: “The Educational Significance of 
Television” and “The Classroom Study of 
Television.” In the second section con- 
crete suggestions are given for using tele- 
vision to aid the student in his awareness 
of literary form, of language changes and 
differences, and of modern society. 

After reading Dr. Postman’s appraisal of 
television and the modern student, one 
can almost agree with John Mason Brown 
that “. . . people who deny themselves 
television deny themselves participation in 
life today. They are horse-and-buggy; they 
are atrophied; they are self-exiled from the 
world. They suffer from the most pain- 
ful illiteracy, which is that of the literate.” 


¢ DeEvELOPMENT EXCHANGE 


The concept of “development exchange” 
has been adopted for use by many develop- 
ing countries of the world, reports the In- 
stitute of International Education in its 
recent report “Educational Exchange in 
the Economic Development of Nations.” 

“Educational exchange in the traditional 
sense refers to the movement of men and 
women between countries for educational, 
cultural and scholarly purposes. With the 
vast increase in exchange programs de- 
signed to meet social and economic needs 
of nations, however, has come a new em- 
phasis on exchange for national develop- 
ment.” 

Development exchange of a country con- 
sists of sending students abroad for study 
and bringing teachers from further devel- 
oped countries into the schools to aid that 
country increase its knowledge and tech- 
nique. Asia, Africa and Latin America are 
the largest countries incorporating develop- 
ment exchange in their educational pro- 
grams. 
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“Development exchange often takes 
place against a background of rapid social 
and economic change, sometimes of revolu- 
tion. It is permeated with a sense of ur- 
gency.” Other countries competing with 
the United States in this exchange are 
United Kingdom, France, West Germany, 
Israel, United Arab Republic, Japan, Soviet 
Union, and the People’s Republic of China. 


¢ Tue Ways oF THE HisTorIAN 


“At present there seem to be three ways 
of making a high reputation as an histor- 
ian. One is to ignore truth, distort docu- 
ments and sacrifice all sense in the search 
for notoriety. The second is to produce 
a flow of prose that glides over ideas, anal- 
ysis, and the problems of history like an 
emollient. Last of all, and perhaps, the 
saddest comment on our culture, is the 
dedicated, supremely gifted professional 
who abstracts from its context a narrow 
field for investigation: this he illuminates 
with the brilliance of a searchlight and 
defends from other historians with the 
ferocity of a wart hog, so impressing the 
public with his megalomaniac dedication 
to his own truth that it mistakes research 
for history. 

“There are still a few who master their 
fields not merely for their own and their 
colleagues’ sake but to interpret the past 
for the society to which they belong.” (J. 
H. Plumb in a London Sunday Times 
book review. ) 


© Complaint oF A Worp-Hunrer 


In his new book Adventuring Among 
Words (Oxford University Press, New 
York), Eric Partridge offers advice to 
those who would suffer, with him, from 
etymolosis: “I must warn . . . those who 
are beginning to take an interest in ety- 
mology . . . a subject that . . . is virtually 
co-extensive with the sum of human knowl- 
edge, to think twice before they go any 
further. If you will listen to an addict, 
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who is cheerfully and incorrigibly serving 
a life sentence, you'll avoid etymology as 
something far more deadly than the pro- 
verbial plague. Once you're ‘hooked,’ 
you're done for. There exists no study so 
fascinating, no investigation so exciting; 
like Cleopatra, its charm never fades, its 
rewards never fail. You start with a clue 
in Babylon and end up with a ‘kill’ in 
Brooklyn.” 


¢ Emiury Dickinson In ITALY 


A recent landmark in American studies 
in Italy is the publication of a new volume 
of the poems of Emily Dickinson, edited 
by Sergio Perosa and translated by Dyna 
McArthur Rebucci (Nuova Accademia, 
Milano, 1961). According to the pub- 
lishers, the volume was conceived in re- 
sponse to an awakening interest in classic 
American literature in Italian academic 
circles. Nuova Accademia is also the pub- 
lisher of the well-known anthologies of 
American literature edited by Carlo Izzo, 
of which the latest is Le pit belle pagine 
della letteratura americana (1959). The 
present volume includes a definitive in- 
troductory essay by Sergio Perosa, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University In- 
stitute of Venice. 


© New Anp SPECIAL Issues 


A new review of the arts, The Dubliner, 
will be published by New Square Publica- 
tions in Dublin in November. The review 
is edited by Donald Carroll at Trinity 


College, Dublin. Nine issues a year will 


be published, and copies distributed in 


Ireland, Great 
States. 


Britain, and the United 


A reissue of the New York Edition of 
the fiction of Henry James is planned this 
fall by Charles Scribner’s Sons, beginning 
with volumes I and II, Roderick Hudson 
and The American. A total of twenty- 
six volumes, the New York Edition is the 
authoritative edition of James’ works. 
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Paperback readers will find a new series 
on the shelf beginning September 1961 
when Oxford University Press (New 
York) publishes the first five volumes of 
Hesperides Books. The Art of War: from 
the Age of Napoleon to the Present Day, 
by Cyril Falls; Signs and Symbols in Chris- 
tian Art, by George Ferguson; Three 
Plays: The Firstborn; Thor, with Angels; 
A Sleep of Prisoners, by Christopher Fry; 
Young Sam Johnson, by James L. Clifford; 
and three plays by Ibsen are the first 
Hesperides Books to appear. 


The first in a new monograph series 
“designed to offer a dignified presentation 
of scholarly work of the members of the 
faculty” of The Citadel, the Military Col- 
lege ot South Carolina, Charleston, was 
published in June 1961. The monograph 
is The Arab League in Perspective, by E. 
C. Flowers, Jr., Assistant Professor of 
Political Science. The monographs will 
appear quarterly. 


The Summer-Fall (1961) Audit is a 
special, lengthy fiction issue. Audit is 
edited and published at the University of 
Buffalo. 


Poet and Critic is a new type of publica- 
tion that appeared in September 1961. 


The first issue is a “loose-leaf folder of 


poetry and later its criticism.” Not yet a 
full-fledged little magazine, Poet and 


THE WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW 


Critic arrives in two parts: a mimeo- 
graphed folder of poems, chosen from 
poems submitted by anyone interested in 
contributing, and a folder containing crit- 
icism of the poems, submitted by any in- 
terested critic, “particularly poets.” Editor 
William Tillson describes this new venture 
as “a testing ground for poetry and related 
criticism, an eclectic miscellany of verses 
and opinion, a workshop for poet-critics, 
critic-poets.” Information about the pub- 
lication may be obtained from Editor Til- 
lson, 420 Heavilon Hall, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana. 


The Autumn 1961 Tulane Drama Re- 
view (New Orleans) is devoted to “The 
Theatre of Bertolt Brecht.” 


Critical essays about “Women Writers” 
appear in Yale French Studies #27 (New 
Haven). The next issue promises to un- 
cover “The Fault of Rousseau.” 


The Twentieth Century (London) 
changed its format beginning with the 
July 1961 issue. The journal becomes a 
quarterly instead of a monthly, and an- 
nounces that “every number will focus on 
one major topic in the British context of 
the 1960s.” The July issue focuses on 
“Comedy.” Subjects to receive careful 
observation in further issues are religion 
and the churches, contemporary medicine, 
and economics of the arts. 
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